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pring sales peak 


»»- buy Solutions now! 


Right now is the time to make sure you have enough of the exact 
kinds of ARCADIAN® Nitrogen Solutions to fit your mixed goods 
production programs for the big spring surge. Nitrogen Division 
has the broadest line of Nitrogen Solutions available for mixed 
goods manufacturers. They provide economical sources of nitrate, 
ammonia and urea nitrogen, and they serve as excellent curing 
media. 

You'll get the best results when you pick the ARCADIAN 
Solutions best suited to your plant conditions. Nitrogen Division 
technical service representatives have a detailed knowledge of the 
wide variety of ammoniation procedures and how they can be used 
to solve particular production and conditioning problems. Their 
technical help is available at no cost to Nitrogen Division customers. 
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NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

Hopewell, Va. + Ironton, Ohio + Omaha 7, Neb. + Indianapolis 20, Ind. 

Atlanta 3, Ga. - Columbia 1,S.C. + San Francisco 3, Cal. * Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
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et a Bonus in Every Bucket! 
witha MICHIGAN 





Notice two facts about this operation: 


; More than 2 yards in that 1 yard ca- 
pacity bucket—a 100% bonus load! 





The independent bucket control on 
MICHIGAN tractor shovels makes this kind 
of performance possible. Two powerful 
double-acting cylinders on the MICHIGAN 
bucket provide tremendous break-out power, 
enable the operator to “‘work” the bucket 
while it’s buried deep in the pile. His bucket- 
control lever over-rides the boom-hoist, so he 
doesn’t have to lift the bucket out of the pile 
until he’s got a heaping bonus-load. 


All wheels solidly on the ground! 


Here’s proof of the MICHIGAN’S bonus 
margin of weight distribution. These are the 
heaviest, most powerful tractor shovels on 
the market today. Even with a 100% bonus 
bucket load, you still have complete stability 
and traction. 














One brief demonstration will convince you 
quickly that you’ll get a Bonus Bucket every 
time with a MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel— 
for more yardage moved, in fastest time, at 
lowest cost. Such a test is easy to arrange— 
simply call your nearby MICHIGAN dis- 
tributor; or use the coupon. MICHIGAN 
Tractor Shovels are available under the 
Clark leasing Plan—we’ll be glad to send you 
details. 





poco ------------ + 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Construction Machinery Division 
530 Second Street 


E Q U I PM E N T Benton Harbor, Michigan 


What's this about demonstrating the MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel? 








Also, send us [] Specifications . . . and [] Lease Plan data sheet 
Name 
Firm Title 





Address. 









City 
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Cover Story 

Swift’s Golden Vigoro Complete Lawn Food is 
termed a new concept in fertilizer formulation 
and results from the idea that a plant food can 
be made practically ‘‘burnproof’’ by controlling 
the rate at which nutrients dissolve in water. 
Packaged in 50 lb. bags selling at about $3.50, 
it will be backed by Swift’s biggest plant food 
promotion campaign. 
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In this issue... 


Sales were up in ’54, but there were still lots of 
complaints in the pesticide industry. The problems 
and some suggestions on possible cures are aired in a 
report that begins on page 26. 

Rapid tax depreciation may mean a lot to your 
company this year. On page 31, a New York cor- 
porate expert discusses the subject, reviewing various 
methods, advantages and related information. 

A number of new products were introduced to 
the industry during 1954, and new uses were found 
for some of our most popular pesticide materials. For 
a review, turn to page 38. 

Maleic hydrazide has already shown a great deal 
of promise in a variety of applications. Douglas Tate, 
Nautatuck Chemicals, discusses this interesting ma- 
terial on page 47, pointing out major areas of usage. 

Two new departments make their appearance 
with this first issue of 1955. Dr. Melvin Nord, whose 


2 


columns will be familiar to many readers, begins a 
regular Patent Review column, found in this issue on 
page 55. A Book Department is the second added 
feature. It’s designed to make it easier for you to 
obtain new books as well as more standard works. 
While on the subject of new departures, how do you 
like the new FC cover? 

Reports on meetings in this issue include some 
pictures taken at the Chicago MWSIC meet on page 37 
and coverage of the California Fertilizer Association 
gathering on page 46. 

It looks like there will soon be some big develop- 
ments in the Mexican fertilizer industry. A Mexico 
City correspondent provides a brief report on the 
subject on page 46. 

Pesticide safety has come up for review in Oregon, 
and that state has initiated a safety campaign de- 
signed to foster safe application and handling. See 
page 29 for a statement by J. D. Patterson, Oregon’s 
chief chemist. 
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Anp to do it, your friend, the American farmer, 
has a real fight on his hands: Against weeds—they 
i starved out $5 billion worth of crops last year. And 
| against insects—they took a $4 billion bite. 
| By 1980, there will be nearly 200 million 
/ Americans—more people than the land can feed at 
present production rates. Only better farming 
methods—and especially better weed and insect 
killers—can fill the hungry gap. 

America’s chemical industry is already perform- 
ing miracles for the farmer. A revolutionary insecti- 
cide, introduced to U.S. agriculture by Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical, makes the entire plant self- 
protecting against many insects. New herbicides 
. kill weeds before they sprout but are completely 
4 harmless to the crops they protect. 

Today, Pittsburgh’s Agricultural Chemicals Divi- 
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The Industries We Serve —AGRICULTURE 


His challenge: Keep 15 plates filled! 





sion serves American agriculture with a wide 
range of important, basically-produced “Pitts- 
burgh” farm chemicals. And to provide the 
farmer with his food-saving weapons of to- 
morrow, our laboratories are conducting in- 
tensive, continuing research. 
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INDUSTRY NEWS 


USDA Pesticide Certification Rules 


SDA HAS proposed regulations to 

be followed in obtaining USDA 

certification of usefulness of pesticide 

chemicals as now authorized by the 

1954 amendment to the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

Under this amendment to the act 
(Public Law 518) residue tolerances or 
exemptions may be established for pesti- 
cide chemicals likely to occur as residues 
on harvested food crops, so that human 
consumption of toxic amounts of these 
chemicals can be avoided. 

The amendment requires that a 
tolerance be established by: 

1. Filing a petition proposing the 
tolerance, together with supporting 
scientific data to establish safe residue 
levels, with the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare (Administrator 
of Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act). 

2. Filing with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture a copy of the petition and a 
request to certify to the Secretary, 
HEW, that the pesticide chemical is 
useful for its intended purpose and that 
the requested tolerance reasonably re- 
flects the amount of residue, if any, 
likely to result when the pesticide is 
used as proposed. 

The complete proposals for certifi- 
cation procedure, published in the Nov. 
24 Federal Register, include these points: 

a. Requests for certification (see 2, 
above) should be made in writing to the 
chief, Plant Pest Control Branch, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Certification should 
be asked for, only on economic poisons 
that have been registered or submitted 
to USDA for registration as pesticides 
under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide 
and Rodenticide Act. These requests 
must be accompanied by a copy of the 
petition for tolerance that has been 
submitted to the Secretary, HEW, (See 
1, above). 

b. Requests for certification should be 
supported by reports of all experimental 
work demonstrating the effectiveness 
and usefulness of the pesticide. These 
data, plus any other available informa- 
tion about the pesticide, serve as a 
basis for USDA’s certification decision. 

c. If for any reason certification is not 
justified in all respects, the applicant 


a 


will be so informed by registered mail. 
Within a week after receipt of notifi- 
cation, the applicant can file a request 
with the chief, Plant Pest Control 
Branch, for (1) certification to the 
extent proposed by USDA; (2) a hearing 
on the proposed certification or the 
parts objected to; (3) both such certifi- 
cation and a hearing or (4) withdrawal 
of the request for certification. 





Stauffer Expands West 
Coast Fertilizer Plants 


Stauffer Chemical co. plans to expand 
its fertilizer manufacturing facilities at 
Vernon and Richmond, Calif., according 
to a recent announcement. First step 
in the million dollar expansion program 
will be at Vernon, where a new plant 
will be built with capacity of about 
500 tons per day of pelletized super- 
phosphate and other modern ammonium 
phosphate fertilizers. 

The first of its kind, the new facility 
will employ a process developed and 
designed by Stauffer. Completion and 
initial production of the addition, to 
be located adjacent to the company’s 
large fertilizer plant at Vernon, are 
planned for mid-1955. 

Wilson & Geo. Meyer & co. will act 
as exclusive sales agents for the new 
products. 


Plans for U. S. Steel N 
Plant Near Completion 


Blaw-Knox co. recently announced 
that it is nearing completion on the 
engineering design of a 200 ton per day 
ammonia plant to be built by United 
States Steel corp. at its Geneva, Utah, 
plant. Construction on the plant, to 
be the largest of its type in the nation, 
is scheduled to begin early this year. 

US Steel will produce anhydrous 
ammonia and ammonium nitrate for 
agricultural and industrial markets in 
the Intermountain and Pacific North- 
west areas. Coke oven gas produced at 
the Geneva plant will be used as the 
source of hydrogen in the ammonia unit. 


Potash Dumping Cited 


By Treasury Department 


The U. S. Treasury dept. on Dec. 14 
forwarded the Tariff Commission a 
dumping case involving imports of muri- 
ate of potash into the U S from West 
Germany and from France. Another 
case had been sent to the Commission 
in November involving East German 
potash. 

The Treasury has stated that the 
potash is being sold in this country at 
less than fair value, and under the 
Customs Simplification Act of 1954, the 
commission will determine whether or 
not there is injury or likelihood of 
injury to US industry. If the findings 
of the commission are affirmative, the 
Secretary of the Treasury then is direct- 
ed by law to impose penalties on imports 
sufficient to do away with price advan- 
tages of the imported products. 

Public hearings on the East German 
material will be held on Jan. 18, at the 
Tariff Commission’s Washington head- 
quarters. 





A joint convention will be 
held by the National Fertilizer 
Association and the American 
Plant Food Council at the 
Greenbrier hotel in White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. on June 
13-15. 











Pennsalt Acquires I. P. 
Thomas & Son Assets 


Stockholders of I. P. Thomas & Son 
co. have approved a plan under which 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing co. 
will acquire Thomas assets in exchange 
for 18,851 shares of Pennsalt common 
stock. 

This announcement was made by J. S. 
Coale, board chairman of the Thomas 
co., who stated that his company will 
become an operating division of Penn- 
salt Chemicals on or before March 31, 
1955. 

“Under the continuing direction of 
R. R. Hull, for eight years president of 
the Thomas co., we are looking forward 
to serving larger markets with Thomas’ 
well-known line of mixed fertilizers and 
superphosphates,” Pennsalt president 
George B. Beitzel stated. 
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New Phillips Agr. Project 


The Phillips Agricultural Demonstra- 
tion Project, located four miles north of 
Foraker, Osage county, Okla., was 
recently established by Phillips Petro- 
leum co. 

Designed to study the feasibility of 
using nitrogen and phosphate fertilizer 
materials on native and introduced 
grasses and legumes, the economics of 
revegating areas previously cultivated 
and range land conservation and man- 
agement, the project will provide a 
practical demonstration area where 
farmers and ranchers, technical special- 
ists and others with agricultural inter- 
ests can observe various projects under- 
way. 

Other projects planned involve use of 
various farm chemicals and petroleum 
products in grassland farming, 


Hercules Fetes 4-H Winners 


A buffet supper honoring National 
and Section winners in the National 4-H 
Entomology Awards Program was given 
by Hercules Powder co. on Nov. 29. 


National contest winners received 
$300 college scholarships and sectional 
winners were awarded trips to the 
National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago. 


Brea Market Unit Formed 


Establishment of the Amm-o-gro div. 
of Specialty Oil Products as marketer 
of anhydrous ammonia produced by 
Brea Chemicals, Inc., subsidiary of 
Union Oil co. of Calif. has been jointly 
announced by H. R. Fifer, Brea vice 
president in charge of marketing and 
distribution, and Robert E. Maloney, 
Specialty Oil Products. 

Kenneth Purchase will head the new 
Amm_-o-gro div. with headquarters at 
114 Sansome St., San Francisco. A 
district office will soon be established in 
Fresno, Calif. 


Girdler G-29 Catalyst 


The Girdler co. has reported that in 
recent commercial tests its G-29 cata- 
lyst has demonstrated significant eco- 
nomic advantages over similar nickel 
base catalysts. 

A company spokesman stated that in 
preparing ammonia synthesis gas by the 
steam-reforming process a 25 per cent 
increase in production capacity could 
be obtained without sacrificing quality 
of synthesis gas. 

“At the production rates used with 
previously available catalysts it is pos- 
sible to reduce the reaction temperature 
by 100° F. without loss of efficiency, 
thus saving process fuel costs.”’ 
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Tailings 


We’re not only out-numbered ; we’re also out-weighed. 
Maine Farm Research indicates that the total weight of 
insects may be greater than that of all land animals. 

4 4 ¢ 4 

In answer to numerous request on how to obtain USDA’s 
Agricultural Handbook No. 86 (Fertilizer Use and Crop Yields) : 
send 50 cents to the Supt. of Documents, U S Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington 25. This compilation of the findings of the 
National Soil & Fertilizer Research committee headed by W. H. 
Garman, now APFC agronomist, is invaluable to all fertilizer 
producers, citing opportunities for more efficient fertilizer use 
in all regions. 

¢ 4 ¢ 4 

Better get ready for the 1954 Census of Manufacturers. We've 
seen the reports that will be filled out by fertilizer and pesticide 
manufacturers and they seem to add up to a lot of over-time. 

“a 2 © ¢ 

J. J. Davis of Purdue says that about 70 per cent of insecti- 
cides sold in retail stores are wasted, mainly because of failure 
of users to read directions. Also commenting on mis-use, New 
Mexico A & M’s R. C. Dobson emphasizes the importance of 
use only under favorable conditions. A vast majority of com- 
plaints are due to application in high winds, says Dobson. If 
you've been getting complaints from growers, it may pay to 
have your salesmen emphasize more strenuously the need for 


acres of Western rangeland. 





careful application under favorable conditions. 
4 4 
USDA entomologists estimate that over $3 million of livestock 
forage was saved in grasshopper control programs on some 788,000 
Mormon cricket control activities 
reduced damage from that pest by $486,000. 
set at $9 and $6 return respectively for each dollar spent. 
4 ¢ 
Grass killers may be the answer in establishing birdsfoot 
trefoil, says Iowa State College. TCA at 4 lbs. actual prior to 
emergence has given excellent results. 
4 4 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. has a different approach to 
plant safety—a contest for employees’ children under 14, 
completing in 25 words or less, ‘‘My Dad (or Mom) should 
work safely in his (or her) job because... 
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Value of control is 
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Coleman Addresses AAI 


“‘Fertilizer—An Answer to Our Farm 
Surplus Problem” was the subject of 
Dr. Russell Coleman, president of the 
National Fertilizer Association, when he 
addressed the Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute on Dec. 7 in New Orleans. 


Proper fertilizer usage can help solve 
the short-term problem of farm surpluses 
as well as the long-term problem of 
feeding our increasing population, stated 
the NFA head. The short-term problem 
facing American agriculture is not so 
much how to adjust production to 
demand, but how to do it without 
reducing net farm income. The answer, 
he said, is to decrease unit costs of pro- 


ducing farm commodities through prop- 
er fertilizer use and other good farming 
practices, thus making it possible for 
farmers to make as much or more profit 
from smaller acreages and smaller total 
output. 


FOA Order to Yugoslavia 


An authorization has been issued by 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
to Yugoslavia for purchase of $1 million 
of nitrogenous fertilizers in the U S 
and possessions, Latin America and 
European cooperating countries. Dec. 
31, 1954, ended the contract period and 
the delivery date extends until Feb. 28, 
1955. 
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Lion—A Leader 
in Petro-Chemicals— 
offers 


ONE-STOP SERVICE FOR 


QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 











Lion Anhydrous Ammonia — For 
formulation. A uniformly high- 
quality basic product. Nitrogen 
content, 82.2%. 







Lion Aqua Ammonia—For for- 
mulation or acid oxidation. 
Ammonia content about 30%. 
Other grades to suit you. 












Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
—For formulation or direct appli- 
cation. Improved spherical pellets. 
Guaranteed 33.5% nitrogen. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions 
—For formulation. Three types 
to suit varying weather and manu- 
facturing conditions. 














Lion Sulphate of Ammonia — For 
formulation or direct application. 
Uniform, free-flowing crystals. 
Guaranteed to contain a mini- 
mum of 21% nitrogen. 
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Because of Lion’s leadership in nitrogen 
fertilizer production in the South, Lion can 
show you the way to MORE PROFITS. 


When you buy your complete nitrogen re- 
quirements from Lion, you automatically 
put yourself in a position to improve your 
profit picture. Here’s how: 


You Save Time e You can contract at one 
time, with a single dependable source, for 
all of your nitrogen fertilizer material re- 
quirements. And, of course, time saved 
today is reflected in your profits tomorrow. 


2 You Prevent Manufacturing Delays e Formula- 

tion material that does not have consistent 

quality can slow down or delay your own 

production needlessly. With Lion’s Quality 

Control, you can be sure of quality materials. 

The difference will show up in your profit 
column. 


3 You Solve Problems Quicker @ If you run into 

a formulation snag, Lion’s highly trained 

Technical Staff will be ready to give you 

the kind of technical assistance that can 

only come from a leader. This aid can help 

improve your profit picture...and it’s 
yours for the asking. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA ¢ SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


LION OIL &@ 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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Twenty-four persons were named as fellows of the Ameri- 
can Society of Agronomy at its annual meet on Nov. 10. 
Shown are 11 who were honored for constructive leadership 
and soil improvement. Front row: R. G. Shands, U. of 
Wisc.; J. B. Harrington, U. of Saskatchewan; R. H. Bray 
and O. T. Bonnet, U. of Ill.; J. R. Neller, U. of Fla. Stand- 


' ing: Orville Vogel, Wash. State College; M. A. Hein and F.E. 


Clark, USDA; S. D. Gray, American Potash Institute; D. R. 
Dedd, Ohio State U. and W. B. Andrews, Miss. State College. 


Awards at Agronomy Society Meet 









Winners of the 1954 essay contest for college students 
in agronomy, sponsored annually by American Potash 
Institute and American Society of Agronomy. Ist place 
winner Samuel G. Carmer, Cornell, receives his prize 
from Jack S. Carter, contest committee chairman. Also 
shown are Bert L. Bohmont, 2nd place; Robert Dunford, 
3rd place; Kenneth Munkres, 6th place; Robert P. Ches- 
ney, 5th place. Carmer’s winning essay, “Invasion by 
Rocket’? dealt with problems caused by yellow rocket. 


The Agronomy Club of Iowa State College has been named 
the best student agronomy organization of its kind in 
the U.S. and winner of a trophy and $100 presented by the 
American Plant Food Council. Dr. Willard H. Garman, 
council agronomist (left) presents the trophy to the 
club’s president, Galen Rozeboom (right) as Dr. W. H. 
Pierre, head of Iowa State’s Department of Agronomy, 
looks on. The club received the National Agronomy 
Achievement award for 1954 at the American Society of 
Agronomy meeting at St. Paul, Minnesota, in November. 














Brush Killers Shown 
Beneficial to Wildlife 


Brush control sprays do not directly 
harm wildlife if the proper chemicals 
are properly applied, but actually may 
help to encourage it through develop- 
ment of small game food and cover, 
according to results obtained in the 
first phase of a five-year experiment 
undertaken by Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

Believed to be the first full-scale field 
test of its kind, the experiment is being 
conducted by the University’s School of 
Forestry on Pennsylvania game lands. 
Cooperaters in the experiment are the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit, Pennsylvania Electric co., As- 
plundh Tree Expert co., DuPont co. 
and American Chemical Paint co. 


Safety Meet Attendance 


Twenty-nine states, the District of 
Columbia and Canada were represented 
at the Fertilizer section, National 
Safety Council, meetings in Chicago 
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this year. Largest number of representa- 
tives was from Illinois, with 33 persons 
in attendance. 

J. Lauren Shopen, the section’s chair- 
man of public relations, reports that the 
section’s goal for 1955 is to have repre- 
sentation from all the states. 





The second edition of the 
WESTERN FERTILIZER HANDBOOK, 
published by the California 
Fertilizer Association, now is 
being distributed. Developed 
over a period of three and one 
half years by a sub-committee 
of CFA’s Soil Improvement 
committee, it is written in 
easily understood language. 

The Handbook now is avail- 
able, at $1 per copy including 
tax and mailing charges from 
CFA, 475 Huntington Drive, 
San Marino 9, Calif. Because 
it is not staffed to handle 
orders on a C.O.D. or billing 
basis, the association asks that 
every order be accompanied by 
cash or check to cover. 











Ark. Coop Changes Name 


Arkansas Plant Food co. is the new 
title of the former Arkansas Farmers 
Plant Food co., fertilizer coop. of the 
Ark. Farm Bureau Federation. The 
federation has also changed the trade 
name of its fertilizer products from 
Arkansas Quality Fertilizer to Green 
State Plant Food. 


In mid-1954 the company set up its 
own distribution and sales operation 
after terminating an exclusive sales con- 
tract with the Arkansas Farmers Asso- 
ciation. 


National Distillers Plant 


Purchase of about 314 acres compris- 
ing a portion of a 10-acre waterfront 
property in Newark, N. J., has been 
announced by National Distillers Prod- 
ucts corp. Work will be started promptly 
on a new plant to be used by U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals co. div. for ware- 
housing and distribution of alcohols and 
other chemicals, stated Lee A. Keane, 
director of chemical sales for National. 
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USDA 
NEWS 


Marketing quotas for both upland 
and extra long staple cotton have been 
approved by growers, according to pre- 
liminary returns. Voting ran 92 and 
92.7 per cent respectively. Quotas have 
also been approved by producers of fire- 
cured and dark air-cured tobacco. 

* * * * 





New leaflet: No. 187 on controlling 
blight of pears and apples, revision of 
the 1939 publication. Included is advice 
on use of materials such as zineb and 
the antibiotics. 

* x * * 


Regulations have been issued with 
procedures and requirements applying 
to sales of surplus agricultural goods 
for foreign currencies. 

* * * * 


Additional drought areas announced 
by Secretary Benson include 13 Michi- 
gan counties and 33 in Virginia, Missouri 
and Nevada. 

* * * * 


The program for purchase and dis- 
tribution of limited supplies of founda- 
tion seed of improved legumes and 
grasses will be continued this year. 
Contracts for purchase of seeds will be 
offered eligible farmer producers of the 
seed, and breeder supplies of specified 
varities will be purchased from ag 
experiment stations and plant breeders. 

*x* * * * 


A USDA statement of policy con- 
cerning the relationship of its employees 
to general and specialized farm organi- 
zations has been released. It states, in 
part, that it is not proper to accept com- 
pensation from such groups, that serv- 
ices must be available to all persons 
requesting assistance or advice and that 
promotion or solicitation of membership 
for any organization to secure services 
of USDA employees is not permitted. 


APFC-Grange, AAEA Awards 





Delmer E. Groves (left), associate editor of THE OHIO FARMER, and ‘Wallace 
D. Inman (right), associate editor of CAPPER’S FARMER, winners‘of the “Soil 
Builders Award for Editors’? with Louis Wilson, director of information and 
secretary of the American Plant Food Council, who presented the awards. The 
contest is conducted by APFC in cooperation with the American Agricultural 
Editors Assn., and the presentation was made at the AAEA meeting on Dec. 1. 








national winner of $500 in the 1954 Essay Contest on “Building Fertility to 
Cut Farm Costs’ sponsored by The National Grange and American Plant Food 
Council. He is shown with Herschel D. Newsom (left), master of the National 
Grange, and Louis Wilson (right), who presented the award for the council. 








At the Chicago Fertilizer Section, NSC Meetings 





Ned Dearborn (right) congratulated Ver- Vernon S. Gornto, the On the program at the Fertilizer section 


non S. Gornto, (left), past chairman, Fertilizer section’s past meeting were E. C. Perrine, W. H. Hender- ' 
and J. Lauren Shopen, Public Relations chairman, congratulates son, Thomas J. Clarke, John Marx and W. 
committee chairman, on the rapid strides Thomas J. Clarke, newly E. Powell. A new high in attendance and 
the section has made during the past year. elected section chairman. interest was set at the recent meeting. 
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Phosphate Lease Rules 


Regulations relating to leasing of 
public land for phosphate development 
have been amended by the Bureau of 
Land Management to permit leasing of 
fringe acreage to adjoining lease holders 
on a non-competitive basis under certain 
conditions. 


The conditions are: 1. If the fringe 
acreage is not of interest to more than one 
operator and lacks sufficient reserves of 
phosphate deposits to warrant inde- 
pendent development. 2. The additional 
acreage would be within the aggregate 
limitation of 2,560 acres which applies 
to a single phosphate lease. 

Lands are to be awarded only on a 
competitive bid basis if the fringe acre- 
age has sufficient phosphate reserves to 
warrant independent development or if 
there appears to be competitive interest 
in the acreage. 





A proposed resolution on 
pesticide-fertilizer mixes as re- 
lated to accident and health 
control, prepared last June by 
the Engineering committee of 
National Safety Council’s 
Fertilizer section, now has been 
favorably passed by the Execu- 
tive committee. The resolution 
states: 

“In view of the potential 
hazards in connection with 
mixing pesticides with ferti- 
lizer, this committee recom-— 
mends: 

1], Before engaging in such 
practice the toxic character- 
istics and the maximum allow- 
able concentrations should be 
determined; 

2, Any steps necessary to 
assure adequate protection of 
the personnel should be taken; 

3. The finished product 
should be so labeled as to pro- 
vide proper warning to all who 
might come in contact with 
the product after it has left 
the plant.” 











College-Business Program 


The College-Business Exchange Pro- 
gram for 1955 recently was announced 
by Dr. W. M. Curtiss of The Foundation 
for Economic Education, Inc. 


The foundation does not charge for 
this exchange service. Companies select 
the Fellows they want from a list of 
candidates and pays each $500, plus 
transportation to and from their homes. 
Anyone interested in the exchange pro- 
gram may obtain a complete outline by 
writing to Dr. Curtiss of the foundation 
at Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 
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Chemical Storage by the SAUERMAN Method 





Reclaiming Triple Superphosphate to Hopper 


200,000 tons of triple superphosphate are produced each year in this new Florida 
plant. It is delivered by overhead conveyor to a 329’x146’ storage building of 
35,000 ton capacity. The material is then stockpiled and reclaimed by a 214 
cu. yd. Sauerman Scraper at a rate of 150 tph. 


Overall View of Storage 


Here’s how a Sauerman Machine cuts costs: 


One operator, located in a safe station overseeing the entire area, can recover 
practically 100% of all stockpiled material. 


All highly machined parts, hoists and motors can be located outside of the building 
and protected from corrosion and dust. 


When — are ea clutch or brake linings—the machine is 
restored to practically new condition, even though it may be twenty or more 
years old. 


Only the Crescent scraper and cables contact the material. The scraper machine 
can be designed to operate the scraper on top of non-caving material. This 
allows the scraper to break down any high faces that may be standing. 


Sauerman Storage Machines are built for hourly capacities of from 20 to 600 
cu. yds. A partial list of chemical producers and manufacturers using some 
type of Sauerman equipment includes: 


¢ Cooperative Assn. Lion Oil Co. 
Crawford Chemical Co. Mississippi Federated Cooperatives (AAL) 
Davison Chemical Co. Meridian, Miss. Branch 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. Potash Company of America 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co. 


Red Star Fertilizer Co. : 
F. S. Royster Guano Co. Southern Agricultural Fertilizer Co, 
Hi-Yield Fertilizer Co. 


Tennessee Farmers Cooperative 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 








For ways to reduce your material handling costs, write to Sauerman’s experienced 
engineers. Request Catalog E, Bulk Storage by Scraper and pertinent Field 
Reports on the handling of your material by Sauerman Machines. 


BROS. INC. 





642 S, 28TH AVENUE 


BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 





City Fert. Plants 


Ray Leary of Milwaukee’s Sewerage 
Commission recently told a Louisville, 
Ky., group that if Milwaukee had it to 
do over again, it probably would not 
choose to get into the fertilizer business. 
He said Milwaukee had invested some 
$7,000,000 in its fertilizer plants and 
turns out from 185 to 200 tons per day. 
But whereas it made a profit on early 
operations, last year it realized only 
$31.89 a ton from fertilizer which cost 
$38.09 to make. 

In a recent issue of the Ohio State 
Water Pollution Control Board’s CLEAN 
Waters, the board advised municipali- 
ties against attempting to go into the 
fertilizer business in connection with 
operation of sewage disposal plants. It 
notes that the question—Could a city 
or village sell the sludge from its sewage 
disposal plant as a fertilizer and perhaps 


“Risky Business’ 


make a profit on the operation of a 
sewage disposal plant?—is often asked 
by residents and officials of commun- 
ities considering the building of sewage 
treatment plants. 

Although it points out that such hopes 
of minimizing cost of sewage treatment 
plants in this manner are understand- 
able, the board asserts that “actually 
there is very little, if any, possibility of 
selling such wastes.” 

“To prepare such a fertilizer out of 
sewage sludge would call for a consider- 
able investment by a community above 
the cost of the sewage disposal plant 
and then would merely put the com- 
munity into a risky business where the 
danger of loss would be present as well 
as the opportunity for profit,” the Ohio 
agency reported. 





New DuPont Packages 


New “weatherproof” packages have 
been adopted by DuPont co. for its en- 
tire line of garden chemicals. Bright 
yellow enamel on metal tops and bot- 
toms of dust guns and canisters will 
keep them from rusting and add a color- 
ful touch to the tool shed shelf, says the 
company. Varnished labels can be 
handled with wet hands or set down in 
dewy grass without fear the directions 
will disappear, and smudges of dirt can 
be sponged off. 

Twelve of the company’s garden for- 
mulations will be packaged in the 
weatherproof dust guns and canisters, 


——— Classified —— 


FERTILIZER SPECIALIST 
with 25 years experience in tropi- 
cal soils and crops desires connec- 
tion with fertilizer firm or raw mate- 
rial producer in North or South 
America as educational promoter, 
traveller or salesman. White, age 
45, speaks English, Spanish and 
French. Address “485,” care FARM 
CHEMICALS, Philadelphia 7. 


WANTED: Used equipment for 
grinding and blending insecticides. 
Especially interested in Raymond 
roller mill and Poulsen blending 
unit. Must be in good condition. 
Write “490” care FarM CHEMI- 
CALS, Philadelphia 7. 











Sales Representative—Canada 


Looking for a full time sales representative 
for your products throughout Canada? Am 


well acquainted over of years. Ap- 
preciate your full proposal. 

C. FERGUSON 
P. O. Box 173 Calgary, Canada 
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while the others are packed in glass 
bottles or weather-resistant paper bags. 
For the four combination insecticide- 
fungicide dusts, the weatherproof pack- 
ages include an eight ounce dust gun 
applicator package and a one pound 
canister with a sifter top. 


OVERSEAS 


A joint announcement from W. R. 
Grace & co., Farbwerke Hoechst A. G. 
and American Home Products corp. 
reports plans to construct a five million 
dollar chemical plant at Suzano in the 
Sao Paulo area of Brazil for production 
of DDT, industrial solvents, detergents 
and other chemicals. 


A new company, tentatively known 
as Fongra Produtos Quimicos S.A., is 
being formed in which Grace and the 
German concern will have equal parti- 
cipation and American Home Products 
a lesser part. 

Credit of $1,500,000 has been granted 
by the Export-Import Bank to be used 
in financing equipment to be acquired in 
the U. S., and construction will begin 
early this year. Full production is 
slated for 1957. 


Brazil. Imports of fertilizer are being 
increased as part of a nationwide cam- 
paign to increase food production 
through expansion of farms and to pro- 
duce better quality products by im- 
proved farming methods. 


Cuba. A group of U. S. financiers and 
Cuban industrialists are discussing plans 
for an ammonia plant, first such facility 
for the country. Initial operations 
would be based on imported petroleum. 





Egypt. Production of calcium nitrate 
was expected to reach 200,000 metric 
tons in 1954 and a potential capacity of 
250,000 tons is scheduled for 1955. 
Plans are under way for construction of 
a 370,000 ton ammonium nitrate plant 
with completion set for 1958. 


India. Establishment of at least four 
more fertilizer plants is contemplated 
by the Indian government and a com- 
mittee has been established to make 
recommendations on expansion of ni- 
trogen facilities. The new units will cost 
an estimated $160 million. 


Israel. Economic Horizons reports 
that expanded facilities for production 
of fertilizers and pesticides are under- 
way. A three unit plant has been added 
by Fertilizers & Chemicals Ltd., of 
Haifa, for production of phosphoric 
acid, dicalcium phosphate and potassium 
sulfate. The company is also building 
a $3.5 million ammonia plant with 
14,000 ton capacity and a 40,000 ton 
ammonium sulfate unit, both scheduled 
on stream in May. 

At Beersheba, the Makhteshim Chem- 
ical Works Ltd. is installing equipment 
in three pesticide plants. Dicalcium 
phosphate and potassium sulfate will 
be exported by the F&C organization. 

The DDT plant, erected under an 
agreement with J. R. Geigy will turn 
out 350 tons per year of pure DDT, 
half of which will be exported. The 
other two units are scheduled to produce 
750 tons of copper oxide and 240 tons 
of 2,4-D, respectively. Portions of 
these materials will also be exported. 


Mexico. Consumption of pesticides 
may be expected to double in the next 
six to eight years, according to the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. US 
producers can expect to supply technical 
materials and concentrates until domes- 
tic facilities are expanded although the 
market is not considered a sure bet. 
French and Belgian competition may 
be the big factor. 

Production and imports were estimated 
at about 210 million pounds in 1953 and 
production from some 33 Mexican com- 
panies ran somewhat over 171 million. 


Netherlands. — Fertilizer usage in- 
creased in 1953-54, and for the current 
year a continued expansion in NK and 
a moderate decline in phosphates is 
forecast. Next year production of urea 
will begin at a 55,000 ton N plant at 
Geelen. 


Spain. Consumption of fertilizer during 
1954-55 is expected to total 100-125,000 
tons N, 250,000 tons P.O; and 75,000 
tons K,O. Spain is self sufficient in all 
but nitrogen and imports about 70 per 
cent of that commodity. 
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Put your 
Shipping Sack on 
your Sales Team 













Outstanding in appearance and durability ... 
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attractively designed Hammond Multi-Wall bags create enthusiasm 
brands and and pride among your sales representatives ... 


help to increase sales through distributors and 


Ss % 

i \ brilliant dealers . . . build prestige for your company 
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and products, and provide complete protection 


e 
multi color printing of contents from packing machines to the ulti- 








o 
e — 
mate consumer. Yes, you can put your shipping 
by HAMMOND eee: ert 
y sack on your sales team by specifying Hame- 
Fi mond Multi-Walls. 
d z 
- =A For Multi-Wall Bags, 
me “Make it a Habit to Depend on Hammond”’ 
l- 
; am mon HAMMOND BAG 
d = 
“4 | I . & PAPER COMPANY 
na U ]- S General Offices: Wellsburg, W.Va. 
Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va., 
Pine Bluff, Ark. and Charlotte, N.C. 
lg Representatives in the following cities: NEW YORK, N. Y., 
10 CHICAGO, ILk., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., KANSAS CFTY, MO., 
10 CLEVELAND, OHIO, ATLANTA, GA., WASHINGTON, D.C., 
ill “TREES DALLAS, TEXAS, CHARLOTTE, N. C., LIGONIER, PA., 
er ARE A CROP” BLUEFIELD, VA, 
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Bingham Succeeds Taylor 


Appointment of Harold E. Bingham, 
director of traffic, as acting director of 
product sales has been announced by 
Spencer Chemi- 
cal co.’s Sales div. 
He succeeds 
George Taylor, 
who has resigned. 

Bingham joined 
Spencer in 1946 
and was respon- 
sible for organiz- 
ing the company’s 
Traffic dept. 

To date there 
is no information 
on Dr. Taylor’s future plans, except 
that he is reported to have resigned to 
join a yet unknown chemical company. 


American Chemical Paint co. has 
announced three appointments to its 
staff of research specialists. Dr. L. W. 
Melander has been named project 
leader, research development; Richard 
A. Fosse, Western representative of the 
Agricultural Chemicals div., Research 
and Development dept. and John E. 
Gallagher, research specialist. 


Bingham 


Dr. Frederick Halverson has been 
named section manager for the recently 
formed Basic Research dept. of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid co. . Newly named 
group leaders include Drs. G. Warren 








LIQUID FERTILIZER PLANT 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 
and INSTALLATIONS 


Balanced Output Plant 


Get our literature and prices. 
For any information, 


telephone WA 5096 Collect 
e 
ACME-FISHER DIVISION 


Broadway Rubber Corporation 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Join the 
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Kennerly, R. F. Stamm, W. M. Thomas 
and V. P. Wystrach. 


American Potash and Chemical 
corp. has named Morris Hein senior 
research chemist, Eston div., and 
William F. O’Brien, manager of Jithium 
sales for the company. O’Brien will 
headquarter at the company’s New 


’ York sales office. 


Antara Chemicals div. transfers: 
L. G. Nunn from the Technical dept. 
in New York to Chicago as field repre- 
sentative, and O. G. Carpenter from 
Chicago to New York as assistant to 
the market manager. 


Following the resignation of Dr. J. 
Peter Kass as director of research, 
Atlas Powder co., Dr. Robert S. Rose, 
Jr. was named acting director of the 
Research dept. Dr. Kass will continue 
to serve as a special consultant on the 
company’s food research program. 


S. M. Spencer has been named assist- 
and manager of Bemis Bro. Bag co.’s 
St. Louis plant and sales div. 


Directors of Butler Manufacturing 
co. recently named John A. Morgan to 
the newly created post of executive vice 
president and elected Walter L. Smith 
vice president—engineering and pro- 
duction. 


Four assistant district sales managers 
have been appointed by Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals co.—R. A. Corio, 
Newark, N. J. district; R. J. Hughes, 
Philadelphia district; D. F. Swartz, 
Baltimore, Md. district and D. H. 
Merry, Chicago district. 


Chase Bag co.’s vice president and 
general sales manager, W. N. Brock, 
has been elected president of the Chicago 
Feed Club for 1955. 


H. C. Twiehaus has been named 
manager of the Planning dept. for 
Columbia-Southern Chemical corp. 
Prior to his appointment, he had been 
director of development for the firm’s 
Natrium, W. Va., plant. He will make 
his headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


Sydney T. Ellis, 
Commercial Sol- 
vents corp. ad- 
ministrative vice 
president, has 
been named ex- 
ecutive vice presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany. Associated 
with CSC since 

: 1951, he has been 

R a member of the 
mers board of directors 
since 1953. 


Following the merger of the The Dorr 
co. of Stamford, Conn. and Oliver 
United Filters of Oakland, Calif. into 
Dorr-Oliver Inc. on Jan. 1, C. W. 
Crumb, sales promotion manager for 
Oliver will take over the same responsi- 
bilities for the joint corporation; C. M. 
Comstock, Dorr asst. advertising man- 
ager, will become assistant sales pro- 
motion manager for Dorr-Oliver; A. L. 
Morris, advertising manager for Dorr, 
will assume responsibilities of director 
of public relations for the new firm and 
R. D. Forger, technical assistant in 
Dorr’s Advertising dept. will transfer 
to Dorr-Oliver public relations. 

Company headquarters will be in 
Stamford, Conn. 


Died: Morton S. Hodgson, president 
of Empire State Chemical co., 
Athens, Ga., on Dec. 4. He was a direc- 
tor of NFA from 1948 until his death. 


George H. Serviss, G. L. F. Soil 
Building Service agronomist, has been 
named chairman of the Division of 
Fertilizer and Soil Chemistry, American 
Chemical Society. 


L. R. Modlin has been named field 
sales manager, General Chemical Sales 
dept., B. F. Goodrich Chemical co. 
The former staff representative will be 
in direct charge of all general chemical 
field sales. 


Newly elected directors of W. R. 
Grace & co. are James J. Minot of 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, and 
Philip L. Reed, Dewey and Almy. The 
head of Dewey & Almy div. of Grace, 
Hugh S. Ferguson, has been named a 
W. R. Grace vice president. 


John T. Minor has joined the Chem- 
ical Research group of Grand River 
Chemical diy., Deere & co., as a senior 
chemist. He formerly was with Com- 
mercial Solvents corp. 


International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal corp.’s Bonnie chemical plant pro- 
duction manager, James A. Wilson, has 
resigned to become manager of Kaiser 
Aluminum co.’s alumina plant at Baton 
Rouge. William Bellano, who has been 
appointed production manager of the 
Phosphate Chemicals div., will be in 
charge of the Bonnie plant and also be 
responsible for IM&C’s phosphate chem- 
icals operations at Tupelo, Miss., and 
Wales, Tenn. 

Promotion of Neil B. O’Donnell to 
assistant manager of production and 
Robert V. Safford to assistant manager 
of engineering and maintenance at 
Bonnie also was announced. James F. 
Roe will succeed O’Donnell as super- 
intendent of the Bonnie plant. 
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5” shorter turning radius (only 6'6”) and 
faster speeds up to 13.88 mph in reverse, 
7.66 forward, 


MOVE HEAVIER LOADS ... TRAVEL FASTER ... TURN 
SHORTER, QUICKER ... DUMP HIGHER AND FARTHER’ 


Higher dumping clearance of 4’6” under lip; 


Low level bucket tilt-back permits full bucket 
6'8" under hinge. Longer reach of 2'7”. 


20% more lifting capacity (1200 Ibs.). 
loading, better carrying. 


Latest Jaeger 12 cu. ft. Auto-Scoop 
speeds one-man handling of bulk material 


To help you cut the cost of bulk material 
handling, here’s a scoop loader that’s 
been developed specifically for most effi- 
cient operation. The Jaeger Auto-Scoop 
brings you greater power, speed and 
maneuverability to get more work done. 


Bigger lifting capacity helps you handle 
heavier loads. Shortest turning radius 
speeds work in narrow aisles, box cars, 
cramped quarters. Highest dumping 
clearance and longer reach give greater 
range of load placement. Faster speeds, 
both forward and reverse, cut maneuver- 
ing and travel time. Independent 
forward-reverse control permits instant 
changes in direction, quick get-away. 


Boom arms crowd the bucket forward as 
it rises — provide fast digging, full bites. 
Front driving wheels are at the fulcrum 
of the load . . . heavy loads help move 
themselves by increasing tractive power. 
Power tilt-back enables operator to crowd 
into material and flip bucket back before 
hoisting, insures a full load, and makes 
possible lower bucket level position for 
better carrying. Simplicity and ease of 
control, and effortless hydraulic func- 
tioning, encourage faster operation. 


For complete facts, send for Catalog 
L12-4 and name of distributor who sells 
and services the Jaeger Auto-Scoop in 
your city, 


For bigger work, 1 cu. yd. model, with tor- 
que converter and power steering, handles 
loads to 5,000 Ibs. 2-wheel or 4-wheel drive. 


*® Based on comparisons with well-known scoop loaders now in the field. 


The Jaeger Machine Company, 618 Dublin Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 


JAEGER LOAD-PLUS auto-5£°°P 


AIR COMPRESSORS © PUMPS © MIXERS © PAVING MACHINES | 
Distributors throughout U.S. and Canada and Principal Cities of the World 
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Two recent additions to Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical 
corp.’s Phosphate Chemicals div. are 
Bryce L. Rhodes and H. Clair Dyer, 


Dyer Rhodes 
announced Howard F. Roderick, vice 
president in charge of the division. 
Rhodes has been named development 
manager while Dyer has been made 
eastern area sales manager for the 
division’s Special Products dept. 


Koppers co. has announced the 
appointment of Dr. A. R. Powell as 
acting manager of the Central Research 
dept., following the resignation of Dr. 
G. F. D’Alelio. 


Marshall Parker has joined Larva- 
cide Products, Inc. to work with 
George Marks out of the firm’s San 
Francisco office. 





DOANE 


pees! AGRICULTURAL 


RESEARCH 





Research on products sold to or 
bought from farmers—potential sales 
—market trends—new types of prod- 
ucts—procurement—distribution . . . 
How farmers think—how they react 
—is Key to farm sales . . . Let us dis- 
cuss your = with you... Write 
for Free Booklet . . . Market Re- 
search Division, Doane Agricul- 
tural Service, Inc., Box 972, 5142 
Delmar Blvyd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
(Telephone, FOrest 1-2800). 


LeRoi div. of Westinghouse Air 
Brake co. has named Don S. Permar to 
the newly created post of field sales 
manager. 


Election of a new vice president in 
charge of operations was announced by 
Michigan Chemical corp. following 
its board of directors’ meeting Dec. 3. 
He is Fred A. DeMaestri, former 
technical supervisor of Ehret Magnesia 
Manufacturing corp. 

The company also announced the 
appointment of Robert J. Nulph as an 
analytical research chemist. 


New chairman of the Division of 
Agricultural and Food Chemistry, 
American Chemical Society, is W. O. 
Lundberg, executive director of Hormel 
Institute and professor of agricultural 
biochemistry at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Monsanto Chemical co. appoint- 
ments: William J. Katt, manager of the 
new Instrumentation and Electrical 
Engineering section, Engineering dept., 
Organic Chemicals div.; Dr. Edward N. 
Rosenquist, director of personnel, Re- 
search and Engineering div.; John W. 
Mashek, assistant manager of the Engi- 
neering dept.’s Design section; Walter 
G. Canham, assistant manager for the 
department’s Process section. 


Following integration of all National 
Distillers Products corp. chemical 
activities into one Chemical div. the 
firm announced the appointment of Lee 
A. Keane as director of chemical sales; 
Robert H. Cornwell, director of pro- 
duction and Dr. Stuart Schott, director 
of research for the division. 


Dr. Wesley S. Coe has been named 
assistant to John E. Caskey, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Nauga- 
tuck Chemical div., U. S. Rubber co. 
Dr. Coe is succeeded as assistant factory 
manager of the chemical and synthetic 
rubber plants in Naugatuck by Dr. J. 
N. Judy. 





BARC 





Save Money on 


PESTICIDE FORMULATIONS 


We will make on order, in any concentrate, formulations 
of the following: 


2,4-D, 2,4,5-T, MCP, CHLORO-IPC, DDT, 
BHC, TOXAPHENE, HEPTACHLOR, 
CHLORDANE, LINDANE, MALATHION 


Write for Quotations 


CHEMICALS, INC. 


67 Butner St., Des Moines, lowa 








S. W. Grossmann has been named 
assistant chief engineer for Nitrogen 
div.’s Development dept. in Hopewell, 
Va. 


Nopco Chemical co.’s newly-ap- 
pointed assistant vice president is 
Harold A. Swanson. 


W. C. Davis has been named Detroit, 
Mich., district manager by Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Chemical corp. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
co. of Washington has announced the 
appointment of Arthur F. Bixby as 
manager of agri- 
cultural chemicals. 
A graduate of the 
University of 
Massachusetts 
with 16 years of 
Pennsalt _ service, 
Bixby was pro- 
moted from as- 
sistant manager, a 
position he had 
assumed in July, 
1954 after Penn- 
salt agricultural chemicals activities 
were transferred to Tacoma, Wash. 


Bixby 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical co. 
promotions: Dr. R. C. Scott to assist- 
ant to H. F. Tomasek, manager of the 
Agricultural Chem- 
icals div.; Dr. J. 
B. Skaptason to 
coordinator of bi- 
ological research 
and Gordon M. 
Williams to agri- 
cultural chemical 
research supervi- 
sor. 

In his new posi- 
tion Dr. Scott will 
be concerned 
with coordinating the division’s tech- 
nical activities as related to commercial 
development. 


Scott 


Shelton Appleton has been named 
sales representative for Potash Co. of 
America in Texas, Louisiana and a 
portion of Arkansas. His headquarters 
are at 105 Preston St., Shreveport, La. 


Newly appointed research engineer 
for Swift & co.’s Plant Food div. is 
Kenneth L. Olson. He will be located 
in the company’s Calumet City, Ind., 
research lab. 


Died: Carl B. Peters, 67, on Nov. 20 
in New York. He was a founder and 
former president of Synthetic Nitro- 
gen Products corp. 


Tennessee corp. has appointed E. 
H. Shelton, former sales manager at 
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Atlanta, to the newly created position 
of general sales manager with offices in 
New York. L. S. Kaniecki was promoted 
to manager, chemical sales, and H. G. 
Cunningham, assistant manager, chem- 
ical sales, with offices in Atlanta. 
R. W. Alexander was named assistant 
general manager of the Lockland, O. 
plant. 


As a result of 
the recent expan- 
sion and stream- 
lining program in 
Velsicol corp.’s 
Sales and Mer- 
chandising depts., 
Lawrence E. 
Carlshas been ap- 
pointed advertis- 
ing manager of the 
firm, announced 
John F. Kirk, vice 
president and director of sales. 

Carls formerly was advertising man- 
ager for International Register co. 


Carls 


Died: Leonard Wallach, 40, presi- 
dent of Wallach-Gracer Export corp. 


Robert Allard, former manager of 
Fresno Agricultural Chemical co.’s In- 
secticide dept., has been named manager 
of the Agricultural dept. for Wilbur- 
Ellis co. 


CHEMICO PLANTS 








are profitable 


investments 


Chemico’s services cover every detail in 
design and construction of sulfuric acid 

lants, acid concentrators, complete fertil- 
izer plants and P-A Venturi Scrubbers for 
fluorine fume elimination. 


Chemico’s performance guarantees are 


backed up by 40 years of experience. Con- 
sultation involves no obligation. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION 


488 Madison Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 
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Company Briefs 


Plans for construction of another 
laboratory building at its Wilmington, 
Del., experiment station have been an- 
nounced by DuPont co. To cost about 
$1,815,000, the building will be used by 
the company’s Organic Chemicals and 
Explosives departments. Completion is 
expected in 1956. 


On Jan. 1, Food Machinery & 
Chemical corp.’s subsidiary, Buffalo 
Electro-Chemical co. will be merged 
with the parent company, and will be 
known as the Becco Chemical div., the 
company has announced. 

FM&CC has also announced that 
certain research activities formerly per- 
formed by its San Jose Central Research 
dept. have been transferred to labo- 
ratories of its chemical divisions. 


Freeport Sulphur co. is reported 
planning a potash mine at Carlsbad, 
N. M., to cost about $15 million. 


Construction has been started on a 
$2.5 million Frasch process plant by 
Gulf Sulphur corp. to produce sulfur 
in Mexico, according to a recent report. 


Lummus co., Canada, Ltd. will erect 
a sulfuric acid plant with daily capacity 
of 100 tons for Inland Chemicals, 
Canada, Ltd. at Fort Saskatchewan, 
Alberta. Pure sulfur produced by Shell 
co. Canada Ltd. at its Jumping Pound 
natural gas treating plant will be used 
as feed stock. 


Eleven acres of land south of Massena, 
N. Y. and adjacent to the proposed St. 
Lawrence River Seaway power project 
have been reported purchased by 
Allied Chemical & Dye corp. for 
$17,000. 


Butler Chemical co. has _ been 
formed to take over operations of Gulf 
Chemical co., according to a notice sent 
to Gulf creditors by George Butler, a 
Houston, Tex., lawyer. 


Engineering survey work for Colum- 
bia River Chemicals’ $12 million 
plant near Attalia is being done by 
Fluor corp., contractor for the fertilizer 
and chemical plant. 


A dividend of 25 cents per share was 
declared by Commercial Solvents 
corp. in Novembér, payable on Dec, 30 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Dec. 10. 


New offices have been opened at 630 
Fifth Ave., New York City, by Con- 


tinental Oil co.’s Petrochemical Sales 
dept. 


Negotiations for purchase of 50 per 
cent of American Sulphur & Refining’s 
new 100 ton-per-day sulfur plant, now 
under construction at Sulphurdale, 
Utah, have been completed by Conti- 
nental Sulphur & Phosphate corp., 
stated R. Dawson Hughes, Continental 
president, recently. 


Effective at the close of business, 
Dec. 31, 1954, the Dorr co. of Stamford, 
Conn., and Oliver United Filters Inc. of 
Oakland, Calif. merged under the name 
of Dorr-Oliver Inc., with headquarters 
at Stamford, Conn. 


An expansion program, including new 
manufacturing facilities to produce 
granulated, mixed fertilizers, is under- 
way at Lincoln Service & Supply, 
Inc.’s Grand Island, Neb. plant, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Howard 
Peterson, company president. 

The granulating process being in- 
stalled was developed by The D. M. 
Weatherly co. Design and initial opera- 
tions are being carried out by the Wea- 
therly organization. 


Fire caused an estimated $30,000 
damage at Louisville Fertilizer & Gin 
co.’s Louisville, Ga., plant, according 
to a recent report. Cause was said to 
be an overheated motor. 


Frank R. McFarland has joined 
Miller Chemical & Fertilizer corp., 
Baltimore, to act in an advisory capacity 
to farmers in the area. 


At the recent meeting of the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, National Distillers Products 
corp.’s vice president, Dr. Robert E. 
Hulse, stated that his company aims to 
be among the top ten chemical com- 
panies within the next few years. 


National Research corp. and Nopco 
Chemical co. have announced their 
consideration of a program whereby 
National Research will offer its preferred 
and common stock to Nopco stock hold- 
ers in exchange for Nopco common. 
Effectiveness would be contingent upon 
exchange of at least 80 per cent of Nopco 
outstanding stock, it was stated. 


One hundred year notes in the amount 
of $126 million, have been sold by Olin 
Mathieson Chemical corp. to the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
Proceeds of the sale will be used to 
retire 20 and 25 year nctes now out- 
standing in the same amount. 

The corporation has established a 
series of awards for winners of the 1954 
production and marketing contest of 
the National Junior Vegetable Growers 
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Association. Merchandise awards of 
high analysis fertilizer provided by the 
firm were to be presented at the asso- 
ciation’s 20th annual national conference 
in Cincinnati during December. 


Under an agreement with Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing co. has established 
Pennsalt Chemicals of Canada to 
serve Canadian markets through sales 
office and warehouse facilities in Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Dr. Phillips’ citrus grove holdings in 
central Florida have been sold by the 
Dr. Phillips co. to Granada Groves 
corp. This 2,500 acre sale was said to 
be one of the largest single citrus grove 
transactions in Florida. 


A 50 year charter of incorporation 
has been granted Port Fertilizer and 
Chemical co. at Los Fresnos, Tex., 
listing capital stock of $50,000. Inccr- 
porators are Ruby T. Tandy, Cleve H. 
Tandy and Clyde Tandy, Jr. 


A smal) pilot plant is being built by 
Shell Oil co. in the Okotoks sulfurous 
gas fields near Calgary. Purpose is said 
to be to determine applicability of a 
new method of scrubbing sour gas. 


In December, Simplot’s Fertilizer 
div. celebrated its 10th anniversary, 
and Roy Rice, the plant’s machinist, 
observed his 10th anniversary with the 
division. 

Tom Hancock has joined the com- 
pany’s engineering staff, and Ken 
Williams, foreman, who has resigned to 
develop his uranium property, will be 
succeeded by A. R. Powers. 


Smith Douglass co. again reports 
that its Houston, Tex. team leads the 
company’s Safety League with no lost 
time accidents in 145,888 man hours 
during Jan. 1—Oct. 31, 54. The com- 
pany’s overall accident frequency rate 
for the period was 4.39, with 10 lost 
time accidents in 2,276,070 man hours. 


More than 7,000 acres in the Gulf 
Coast area have been leased by Sulphur 
Exploration co., including 2,100 acres 
on Hockley Dome in Harris county, 
Tex. Drilling will be begun as soon as 
the company’s stock has been sold, it 
was stated. Officers of the new company 
include Marvin Weaster, formerly with 
Duval Sulphur & Potash co., president; 
Jerome Solomon, vice president; Irvin 
Kaplan, secretary and Michael S. 
Spolane, treasurer. 


Swift & co.’s net income for the 
fiscal year ended Oct. 30, 1954, was 
$19,040,891, a sharp decline from the 
$33,903,294 reported for the preceding 
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Associations & Meetings 


Representatives 
from state agencies, 
industrial producers 
and consumers of 
chemicals have again 
cooperated to develop 
the Northeastern 
Weed Control con- 
ference, the 1955 meet 
to be held on Jan. 5, 
6 and 7 in the Hotel 
New Yorker. 

It has grown stead- 
ily in scope and at- 
tendance since its in- 
ception in 1947, and 
this year enrollment 
is expected to surpass 
the 492 present for 
the 1954 conference. 

Devoted primarily to presentation of 
papers on research, development and 
extension phases of chemical weed con- 
trol, any person is welcome to submit 
a paper for presentation or to attend 
the conference by paying the registration 
fee, reports Robert A. Peters, Public 


NE Weed Control Conference Set 


Conference Executive committee. Standing: W. W. 
Smith; Arne Carlson; D. A. Schallock, treasurer; 
C. L. Hovey; L. L. Danielson. Seated: R. A. Peters; 
A. O. Kuhn, president; R. J. Aldrich, secretary; 
J. D. Van Geluwe, vice president; R. H. Beatty. 


Relations committee chairman. Of 
particular importance is the Coordinat- 
ing committee’s report, a summary of 
opinions requested from all those known 
to be working on research and develop- 
ment of weed control chemicals in the 
Northeastern area. 





Plans for Midwest Meet 


Tentative program plans have been 
announced for the annual joint meeting 
of Midwestern agronomists and ferti- 
lizer industry representatives at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on Feb. 17 and 
18. Sponsored by the Middle West 
Soil Improvement committee, the meet- 
ing is expected to draw an even larger 
attendance than last year, with more 
than 400 persons gathered to hear the 
program. 

A round table discussion of ways to 


cut cost of production of corn, wheat and 
other small grains and forage crops as well 
as reports of specific research results and 
a report of new developments in fertilizer 
technology have been planned. 

Dr. F. W. Smith of Kansas State 
College will be meeting chairman. H. S. 
Vorhes, MWSIC president, and Z. H. 
Beers, executive secretary, will welcome 
the soils men and visitors. 

While the meeting is primarily for 
agronomists and fertilizer industry men, 
other interested persons have been 
invited to attend. 





12 month period. The company’s 
modernization and improvement pro- 
gram moved rapidly ahead in 1954 with 
a net increase in fixed assets of 
$14,139,192. 


Thompson Chemicals corp. is 
offering each of the country’s 3,000 
Garden Clubs a plaque to be presented 
to a person chosen by the club for her 
contribution to community betterment 
through gardening. 


United Gas corp. is reported plan- 
ning a $28 million petrochemical plant 
at Pensacola, Fla. 


Construction work on U. S. Steel 
corp.’s new ammonia plant at Geneva, 


Utah, is scheduled to begin early this 
year. 


General offices of Victor Chemical 
Works in Chicago have been moved to 
155 North Wacker Drive from 141 West 
Jackson Blvd. New telephone number: 
DEarborn 2-4010. 


After the MS Buffalo, operating for 
Wilson & George Meyer & co., 
arrived in Port Hueneme, Calif., with 
a cargo of calcium nitrates from Norway, 
county dignitaries, shipping and indus- 
trial representatives were guests at a 
shipboard party, where informal dis- 
cussions were held as to the possibility 
of shipping more nitrates here from 
Norway. 
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NOW liquid nitrogen 
E Cash inon Mui td 


with new BUTLER aluminum TAN KS 


Welded low-pressure 
skid tank for on-farm 
storage. Available in 
500, 830 and 1000- 
gallon capacities. Others 
(without skids) from 100 
to 1000 gallons. 


Liquid nitrogen solution fertilizers are sweep- 

ing the country! More and more farmers are apply- 

ing nitrogen this new, fast, low-cost way. This is your 
chance to get in on the ground floor of a booming market—and 
profit as demand soars! 


Butler now offers two types of special alloy non-corrosive aluminum bulk 
storage tanks for nitrogen solutions: (1) Bolted vertical 22,000-gallon tanks 
for non-pressure solutions; (2) Welded horizontal 12,000 and 22,000-gallon 
bulk storage tanks for low-pressure solutions. 


Smaller size horizontal aluminum tanks in 100, 270, 500, 830 and 1000- 
gallon capacities are also available. The 500, 830 and 1000-gallon tanks can 
be factory-equipped with skids for on-farm storage or transporting solutions 
from bulk station to farm. 


Act now and cash in! Send coupon today for full information. 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment « Steel Buildings » Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment « Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Missouri * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


ci BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7455 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Please send me full information on Butler aluminum 
Welded bulk tanks 0 Bolted bulk tanks 0 Small horizontal tanks 1) Skid tanks 0 


Nome 





Firm 





Address 








Welded low-pressure tank for 
bulk storage. Available in 12,000 and 
22,000-gallon capacities. 


Bolted 22,000-gallion non-pres- 
sure tank for bulk storage. 
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Miss. Insect Conference 


Mississippi will hold its first Insect 
Control conference on Jan. 6 and 7 at 
Mississippi State College. 


Included on the first day’s program 
are panel discussions on controlling 
insects of small grain and pastures, 
livestock, vegetables and fruit, and 
household. Subjects of panels the second 
day will be regulatory; relations between 
research, extension and industry; appli- 
cation methods and problems and fac- 
tors and causes of insect control failures. 


An outline of the Federal research 
program on forest insects will be given 
by L. W. Orr, chief, Div. of Forage 
Insect Research, New Orleans. 


Members of the committee planning 
the program are A. G. Bennett, exten- 
sion entomologist; L. H. Mosely, dis- 
trict extension agent; J. F. White, 
Shell Chemical co.; Norman Downey, 
Hercules Powder co. and Dr. M. E. 
Merkl, Federal entomologist. 


Western Cotton Program 


The Western Cotton Production con- 
ference has been scheduled for March 8 
and 9 at Hotel Westward Ho in Phoenix, 
Ariz., the National Cotton Council has 
announced. 


Intended primarily to provide grow- 
ers with up-to-date information on best 
methods of producing cotton in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, the El 
Paso area of Texas and Nevada, the 
meeting is sponsored cooperatively by 
the Southwest Five-State Cotton Grow- 
ers Association, the Arizona Cotton 
Growers Association and NCC. 


Michigan Symposium 

A Centennial Symposium, “Nutrition 
of Plants, Animals and Man,” will be 
held on Feb. 14-16 in commemoration 


of the centennial year of Michigan State 
College. 


To be sponsored by the School of 
Agriculture, the program includes speak- 
ers with national and_ international 
recognition. The first day’s program 
will be devoted largely to consideration 
of the chemical composition and nutri- 
tional quality of plants. 


Great Plains AAA Officers 


Officers for 1955 were elected at the 
annual business meeting of the Great 
Plains Agricultural Ammonia Associ- 
ation on Nov. 3 at Omaha, Neb. Presi- 
dent is B. A. Frankl, Mor-Gro Inc.; Ist 
vice pres., George Gigstad, Nortonville 
Nitrogen Fert. co.; 2nd vice pres., Bob 
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Jeep, Mid-West Fertilizer co.; secretary- 
treasurer, James H. Andrew, Andrew 
Farm Store and directors, E. W. Thomas, 
Farm Service corp.; Charles Bourg, 
PV-82 Inc. and G. J. Schladweiler, 
Farmers Fertilizer & Supply co. 


The organization is composed of more 
than 300 anhydrous ammonia producers 
and distributors and manufacturers of 
anhydrous NH; storage and applicating 
equipment. 


Annual GPFES Meeting. 


The annual meeting of Georgia Plant 
Food Educational Society is scheduled 
for Jan. 18 in Athens, Ga. Highlights 
will include a discussion of the credit 
issue and the fertilizer industry with 
guest speakers Harold Dinges of Spencer 
Chemical co. and Henry S. Cohen, 
Moultrie National Bank and the banquet 
with Dr. George Smith of the University 
of Missouri as speaker on “Building 
Soil Fertility as a Basis of High Crop 
Production.” 


The Georgia section of the American 
Society of Agronomy will jointly sponsor 
the banquet and evening program. 
Their annual program will follow on 
Wednesday, Jan. 19. 


Ohio-Ind. Aerial Conference 


The fourth annual Ohio-Indiana con- 
ference on the use of aerial equipment 
in agriculture will be held at Purdue 
University. Lafayette, Ind., Feb. 23-25. 


Four program sessions—general, ento- 
mology, agronomy and mechanical— 
are scheduled. The annual banquet will 
be held Thursday night, and on Friday 
equipment will be demonstrated at 
Purdue University Airport. 


There will be an exhibit room for 
insecticides and equipment at the air- 
port, and persons wishing space, for 
which there is no charge, should write 
to J. J. Davis, Dept. of Entomology, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, to insure 
space needs. 


Plant Maintenance Meet 


Human relations aspects of factory 
upkeep will highlight the Plant Mainte- 
nance & Engineering conference to be 
held on Jan. 24-26 in Chicago, according 
to Clapp & Poliak, Inc., producers of 
both the conference and Plant Mainte- 
nance and Engineering show which is 
scheduled for Jan. 24-27. 
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Soluble Versen-OL 


Soluble Versen-OL Concentrate from 
Versenes Inc. is available in three forms 
—in one pound tins; absorbed into ver- 
miculite for direct application or mixing 
with other fertilizers, packed in 50 Ib. 
bags; and in pure concentrate form for 
mixing with other fertilizers, packed in 
50 Ib. bags, according to a recent release. 

Unlike the old Versene Iron Chelate, 
it will work in both acid and alkaline 
soils, but as the pH of the soil increases, 
quantity applied must also be increased. 

The Versenes organization recently 
was purchased by Dow Chemical co. 


New Acme Pesticides 


Four new items have been added to 
the small package insecticide line of 
Acme Quality Paints, Inc.—Acme Rose 
Dust, Fly Bait, Garden Fungicide and 
Dieldrin “18”. 

The rose dust, packed in an 8 ounce 
pump gun and a 2 lb. carton, contains 
7 per cent captan, .75 per cent Kara- 
thane, 4 per cent malathion and 5 per 
cent DDT. Two per cent technical 
Malathion and attractants are included 
in the fly bait, packaged in 1 lb. and 
5 lb. sizes, while the garden fungicide, 
offered in 14 lb. packages which make 


15 gallons of spray contains 30 per cent 
captan and 3 per cent Karathane. Acme 


Bo 


Dieldrin “18” is packaged in 8 oz., 
quart and gallon sizes and contains 
18.62 per cent technical dieldrin. 


More on Ringwood Chemical 

Since brief mention of Ringwood 
Repellent was made in this section in 
December, additional data have been 
received from Lester J. Perlman of 
Ringwood Chemical corp. 

He reports that an aqueous formu- 
lation is now being developed by the 
company and is expected to be available 
this year. At the present time the 
repellent is not recommended for use on 
growing trees or evergreens; however, 
Perlman states, the aqueous formulation 
should overcome this limitation. 

Ringwood Repellent is a free-flowing 
solution of 5 per cent TNB-A in acetone 
which may be applied by brush or spray 
to dormant deciduous trees to repel 
rabbits. 
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New DuPont Formulation 


DuPont co. will have a new chemi- 
cal combination for roses on the market 
this year. Called DuPont Rose Insecti- 
cide and Fungicide, it succeeds DuPont 
Rose Dust and contains methoxychlor, 
lindane, aramite, fermate and the 
Massey formula of sulfur. 

Like the company’s other garden 
products, the new product will be pack- 
aged in new weatherproof containers 
and will be available in an eight ounce 
dust gun, one-pound canister and three- 
pound weather-resistant bag. 


Cellusan Wood Preservative 


Darworth Inc. has announced a water 
repellent wood preservative called Cellu- 
san. 
As a fungicide it protects wood and 
canvas against micro-organisms which 
cause decay and mildew and also con- 


: Se 
Untreated Treated 

trols contamination of the most delicate 
crops, according to the producer. 

As a water repellent, Cellu-san pro- 
vides effective protection for crop 
gathering equipment through scientific 
control of moisture content in the wood. 

Applied by a 3-second dip applica- 
tion, Cellu-san has received the highest 
approval rating of The National Wooden 
Box Association. 


Shattuck Molybdate (RS 34) 


Working samples of sodium molyb- 
date for use as a farm chemical have 
been offered by Millmaster Chemical 
corp., eastern sales agent for S. W. 
Shattuck Chemical co. 

In Australia and New Zealand, 
treating the soil with molybdenum has 
greatly reduced, and in many cases 
entirely eliminated, the need for liming, 
according to a recent release. For 
pasture and hay legumes, two ounces of 
sodium molybdate may replace several 
tons of limestone. 

In Florida, spray treatments with the 
chemical were recently introduced to 
cure “yellow spot” of citrus, and its 
use in the spray program has now 
almost completely eliminated ‘the dis- 
ease, states the report. 

For a working sample of sodium 
molybdate, circle 34 on the Reader 
Service card. 
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Equipment & Supplies 


TL-6 Tracto-Loader (RS 35) 


The TL-6 Tracto-Loader from Tracto- 
motive corp. weighs 6,000 pounds and 
is equipped with a combination clutch 
type transmission and torque converter 
drive. The bucket is rated at 14 cu. 
yd. and, in addition to the automatic 


tip back during the boom raising cycle, 
the bucket can be tipped back 21° at 
ground level. 

Powered by an Allis-Chalmers B-125 
engine which develops 33.7 horsepower 
at the governed speed of 1900 RPM, 
the machine’s overall length with the 
bucket at a 3 foot carry position is 
10’ 1” and the overall width is 4’5”. 


For more information on _ the 
TL-6, circle 35 on Service card. 


Rotocycle Meters (RS 36) 


A new series of stainless steel Roto- 
cycle meters designed especially to 
handle corrosive liquids has been intro- 
duced by the Meter and Valve div., 
Rockwell Manufacturing co. The series 
includes two inch, 100 GPM and three 
inch, 200 GPM bulk plant models and 
two inch pipeline models. All wetted 
meter parts are made of type 316 stain- 
less steel and bushings are of hard car- 
bon, ball bearings of stainless steel. 


For illustrated literature, circle 
36 on Reader Service card. 


Saco Bag Conveyor (RS 37) 


A heavy duty unit designed for 
handling bags, boxes and cartons, the 
Saco Sectional Bag Conveyor, is now 
available from Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 


Es Rr 


co. in 18 or 24 inch belt widths with 
standard 20-foot interlocking sections. 


Designed for fixed horizontal conveying, 


the units can be easily adapted for 
portable or inclined conveying. 

For complete information on the 
Saco Sectional Bag Conveyor, circle 
37 on Reader Service card. 


Baughman Bulkmobile (RS 38) 


The newly designed Bulkmobile is 
Baughman Mfg. co.’s latest answer to 
the growing trend toward bulk material 
handling and transportation. Models 
are available in lengths from 15 feet to 
33 feet, with body sides up to 36” 
high. 

According to the manufacturer, this 
automatic, self-unloading unit will save 


as much as 75 per cent on handling 
time, as well as large savings on the 
bulk material itself. 

Rapid discharges, ranging from 14 to 
2 tons per minute, are possible, depend- 
ing on the weight of the material and 
method of discharge. 

For further information, circle 
38 on Reader Service card. 


SWECO Separators (RS 39) 


New, tangential discharge spouts are 
now replacing rectangular shape spouts, 
on SWECO Vibrating Screen Separa- 
tors, reports Southwestern Engineering. 


The new shape spouts permit greater 
efficiency and speed to develop in 
in material as it spirals out on screen 
and through discharge at frame wall. 

The separators utilize a gyratory 
motion imparted by a vertically mount- 
ed motor. 

For additional information, circle 
39 on Reader Service card. 
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HFC Payloader (RS 40) 


An improved Payloader tractor-shovel 
with bucket capacity of 1 cu. yd. Pay- 
load and 34 cu. yd. struck load has been 
announced by The Frank G. Hough co. 
Designated as the Model HFC, it is a 
rearwheel drive model and features a 
combination of a special new Hough- 
built transmission plus torque-converter 
drive.: 

Hough says some of the advantages 
which the torque converter adds to the 
HFC’s operation include substantial 
reduction in the amount of gear shifting 
and clutching and less concentration 
and effort on the part of the driver. 

For full information on _ the 
Model HFC circle 40 on Reader 
Service card. 


Sargent Portable Dryer (RS 41) 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons corp. has an? 
nounced that a new, portable, com- 
pletely self contained dryer which it 
designed and manufactured is now avail- 
able to industry and university labo- 
ratories on a rental, rental-purchase or 
outright purchase basis. 

The full size, fully instrumented dryer 
uses either steam-heated or electrically 
heated air. Heavy duty ball bearing 


casters on which it is conveniently 
mounted lock securely when dryer is 
positioned at the job or in the labo- 
ratory. 

For additional information, circle 
41 on Reader Service card. 


pH Determination (RS 42) 


A new, accurate method of cutting 
the electrode standing time in multiple 
soil pH determinations has been devel- 
oped by the Department of Soils, 
Ontario Agricultural College, which 
makes some 25,000 soil pH measure- 
ments annually. 

Ordinarily from 5 to 15 minutes are 
required for the pH meter electrodes to 
stand in the soil solution. It is reported 
that the new method, which uses a 
Beckman Model H-2 pH Meter, cuts 
the time down to 20 seconds or less and 
eliminates the need for a fixed soil-water 
ratio. 

For a complete description of the 
method employed by Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, circle 42 on 
Reader Service card. 


Penco Steel Ramps (RS 43) 


Penco steel ramps in both car loading 
and truck loading safety types now are 





Suppliers’ News | 


Here are some of the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills executives, branch 
managers and sales personnel who 
met recently in Chicago to dis- 
cuss plans for the coming year. 


The first multi-stage bleach plant of 
its kind in this country, using chlorine 
dioxide, now is in operation at St. 
Marys Kraft corp. plant at St. Marys, 
Ga. With this addition to its pulp, 
paper-making and converting equip- 
ment, Gilman Paper co., through its 
subsidiaries, achieves complete integra- 
tion at both the St. Marys, Ga., and 
Gilman, Vt. mills. 


Realignment of its Multiwall sales 
force has been announced by Hudson 
Pulp & Paper corp.’s multiwall sales 
manager, Julian Mendelsohn. Under 
the new regrouping, each salesman now 
concentrates his efforts in a single 
product division. 
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An Industrial Packaging Design and 
Manufacturing div. has been formed by 
Mountain Waterproof Papers, Inc., 
to design and manufacture to users’ 
specifications semi-machine and hand- 
made paper bags, covers, hoods, liners, 
slips and a complete line of industrial 
packaging materials and products. 

Joseph F. Gill is plant manager and 
A. C. Clough, Jr., general sales manager 
of the new division, with offices in 
Worcester, Mass. and Malvern, Pa. 
Ward Giles has been named plant super- 
intendent in charge of production and 
John F. McGowen, sales representative. 


Rietz Manufacturing co. has open- 
ed offices in the Forsyth Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. Under the supervision of 
Arch B. Dunwody, the new office will 
serve Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 


Underwriters’ type EE rating has 
been awarded to Yale & Towne’s K-51 
series of electric industrial trucks. These 
trucks, from 3,000 to 10,000 pound 
capacity, meet all requirements pre- 
scribed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., for the type “EE” classification 
which has been adopted by the National 
Fire Protection Association for materials 
handling operation in semi-hazardous 
areas. 


available either at New Jersey or 
California shipping points. 

Features of Penco steel ramps, such 
as modern design, all-welded construc- 
tion, safety side guards and positive 
locking, are emphasized in a new bul- 
letin from the company. 

For a copy, circle 43 on Reader 
Service card. 


Magline Conveyor (RS 44) 


Constructed entirely of magnesium, 
the new, portable roller conveyor re- 
cently announced by Magline, Inc. 
weighs from 15 to 40 per cent less than 
comparable equipment of similar size 
and capacity, states the company. 

Suitable for permanent installation or 
for portable use, the conveyors can be 


- easily set-up or dismantled by one man. 


They are available in two capacities: 
500 lb. and 900 lb., with roller sizes 
ranging from 12 inches to 20 inches. 

Additional information will be 
sent to you if you circle 44 on 
Reader Service card. 


Neoprene Sheet Lining (RS 45) 


Neoprene No. 750 Sheet Lining has 
been added to the product line of 
Carboline co. 

Supplied in rolls 32 to 34 inches wide 
in varying lengths and thicknesses, the 
lining is used in transportation, storage 
and handling of acids, plating solutions, 
alkalies and various inorganic salt solu- 
tions at temperatures up to 190° F. 
Because of the lining’s abrasive tough- 
ness, the company recommends it for 
lining agitating and mixing.equipment. 

Additional information and prices 
will be sent to you if you circle 45 
on Reader Service card. 


Crippen Labs Bulletin 


Raymond C. Crippen Research and 
Development Laboratories has prepared 
Bulletin No. 1, “Feeds, Feedstuffs— 
Grains” which quotes prices for standard 
analyses, medicated feeds and drugs, 
mineral determinations, vitamins and 
amino-acids and miscellaneous tests. 
Copies are available by writing to the 
laboratories at 1138 E. North Avenue, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Three of the A.A.C. Co's electrically-operated draglines at work at our phosphate mines in Central 
Florida. Bucket capacities range from 9% to 17 cubic yards. The 17-yard draglines with their 
175-foot booms each weigh more than a million and a half pounds and can move 35,000 tons of 
material in 24 hours. From these rock deposits flow a continuous stream of high quality phosphate 
rock, assuring a dependable source of supply of AA QUALITY phosphorus products, see list below. 


AA Quality... 


for over 85 years a symbol of quality and reliability 


in number, have 


From the air—wet rock — and and aay pat. with dry rock 


storage silos in bac 
a total capacity of 40, «A u raried rock. Under the silos are 
ier runways where ‘40 railroad cars can be loaded at a time. 


principal AA QUALITY products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 

AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 

All grades of Complete Fertilizers Superphosphate 

Gelatin Bone Products Salt Cake Ammonium Carbonate 
Sulphuric Acid Fluosilicates Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 

Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


30 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U.S., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 












Farm Chemicals 


Washington Report 


By Fred Bailey & John Harms 






Chemicals’ farm market is to be big again in the new year . . . perhaps bigger 
than any year so far. This optimism shows up more and more as farmers begin to 


plan their 1955 production. Businessmen coming to Washington reflect the boomy 
feeling. 



















Generally, business this year is to be on the up-grade . . . contrasted to the 
downgrade of the past year or so. Government economists don’t see anything 


like a sensational boom this year . . . just a “‘boomlet’’ which, however, may sow 
the seeds for genuine boomtimes in 1956 or 1957. 


















As a result of recent Agriculture department action . . . Corn Belt, one of the 
fastest growing fertilizer-use areas in the country, is to be stimulated to- 
ward more rapid use of plant food. Here’s why: 

The Agriculture Secretary: (1) Withdrew intentions to put the rugged 


“‘cross-compliance”’ feature of production controls into effect this year. Means that 
farmers this year will have as much freedom to produce what they want as they’ve 
had. Under this regulation, a farmer would have been penalized by loss of support 
on all crops if he over-planted restrictions on one. Only controls for this year now 
are on individual crops with no inter-crop restrictions. 

(2) Dropped price support for oats, barley, rye and grain sorghums 15 per cent 
from this year’s levels. This puts support for these grains about 20 per cent below 
the support level of corn, the major feed grain. This means that farmers will go in 
for considerably more corn this year, despite acre allotments, and also that more 
of the other feed grains will be grown to make up for lower support levels. 

Note: The requirement that farmers must stick with individual crop production 


controls in order to receive Agricultural Conservation Program payments still stands. 









































Charges that potash produced in East Germany is being dumped on the domes- 
4 tic market will be investigated beginning Jan. 18 by the Tariff Commission 
' ‘ at hearings here. This is an outgrowth of complaints filed by six major domestic 
4 potash companies who say the potash is sold at “‘less than fair value.’ If the com- 
mission finds that the imported potash threatens the domestic industry, it can recom- 

mend that barriers be raised to imports. 








The new ‘‘Chemical and Rubber Industry Report’’ issued by the Business & 
Defense Services Administration is now available. Subscription rate is $1.75 
per year .. . to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. First issue, in November, brings up to date the statistical gap 
since 1950 and contains information on about half the commodities to be covered. 
December issue completes the commodity list. The January issue deals with 1955 
prospects. 

The report says, for example, that new nitrogen plant completions are on 
the way to bringing capacity up to 3,125,000 tons by the middle of 1955, compared 
with the 1957 expansion goal of 3,500,000 tons. Also, the demand for phosphate 
fertilizer has not kept pace with the forecasts. Since 1950, production of triple 
superphosphate has increased 48 per cent, the report says. 
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The Administration’s legislative program for this year is based on the assump- 
tion that we’ve got a firm foundation under the economy—now let's build, 
but slowly. Besides the expected tussle over foreign policy, these items are included 
as major planks in President Eisenhower’s 1955 program: 

(1) Continuation of the corporation tax rate at 52 per cent. This will 
take legislative action since the rate now is scheduled to drop to 47 per cent on 
April 1. Chances favor continuation. Scheduled excise tax reductions also are ex- 
pected to be continued for such things as gasoline, cigarettes, whiskey, beer, auto- 
mobiles and trucks. Official reason for continuing present rates: A $4.4 billion 
Federal budget deficit. 

(2) Higher postal rates. Increases proposed are: First class mail, up from 3 
cents to 4 cents; airmail, from @eents to 7 cents; and increases of 42 per cent in second 
class mail (magazines and newspapers) and 25 per cent for third class (circulars and 
advertising matter). Idea is to put the Post Office in the black. 

(3) Reciprocal trade agreement law extension. This act, permitting the 
President considerable latitude in making tariff concessions, expires in June. Pro- 
posal is to extend it for three years and provide even more presidential authority 
under the law. 

















More Federal money for farm research and education is expected to result from 
a concerted drive by farm organizations to assure farmers sufficient know-how 
to produce for a much larger population 5-10 years from now. Farm organization 
leaders here are appalled-at the job ahead for agriculture—despite present surpluses 
—hbelieving current research isn’t going to provide enough knowledge to increase 
production sufficient to meet needs. 








A special farm organization research committee study of future farm needs 
has this to say about the problem: ‘“‘The American farmer is in trouble . . . The 


existing methods of production and land-use practices, if not improved upon, will 
be inadequate to meet needs of our rapidly expanding population 10 years hence.” 








Specifically, the study recommends that Federal and state governments double 
their current expenditures for farm research and education by 1961. This year 
money available from these sources totals $247 million. 








The committee study urges these increases by Congress for the fiscal year beginning 
next July 1: $11 million more for education (Extension Service), $8.5 million more 
in grants-in-aid to states for research and $9 million more for research done exclu- 
sively by the Agriculture department. Secretary Benson is understood to have 
gone at least part way along with these increases, although he’s been over-ruled to a 
large extent by the Budget Bureau which does not see the need of such large in- 
creases. 





Transportation may become one of the hotter issues debated in Congress this 
session . . . especially a move to ban the Agriculture department from representing 
farmers before the Interstate Commerce Commission on freight rate cases. The 
proposal reportedly has been made by a White House committee on transportation. 
Following a resolution demanding the move by the National Industrial Traffic 
League, several farm groups threatened to putt out of the “NIT’’ League. The 
league is a traffic group representing the nation’s shippers. 








Other recommendations made by the White House transportation group are 
said to include: (1) Top-to-bottom overhauling of the ICC, (2) removal of ICC 
authority to set maximum transportation rates ... require, instead, that mini- 
mum rail, water, truck and air rates be set, (3) require that all contract carriers 
publish their rates in a move to encourage competition and discourage rate-cutting 
and rebates and (4) drastically curtail trip-leasing of trucks . . . a move general farm 
organizations and cooperative groups have been battling for years. 
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Wen rootworms and other soil pests hit the corn 

belt, it’s a safe bet that growers will use aldrin. 

By killing rootworms quickly and easily, aldrin has 
won the position of No. 1 soil insect control. 


Aldrin gets the other soil pests too! In addition to 
rootworms, aldrin gives the same outstanding control 
of wireworms, white grubs and others. 


Since aldrin is compatible with most farm chemicals, 
it can be mixed readily with fertilizers. Many growers 
prefer to save labor by applying aldrin in an aldrin- 

fertilizer mix. Or, it can be applied as a row or broadcast 
spray. More and more growers will be using aldrin, so be 
sure you have adequate supplies. , 


sé HELE CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
P. O. Box 1617, Denver 1, Colorado 
1221 Locust Street, St. Lovis 3, Missouri 
Atlanta « Houston » New York + SanFrancisco + Jackson, Miss. 
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Was there an improvement in °54? 


Pesticide Industry Report 


Sales Up in Most Areas, 






Formulators Report. Price 


Cutting, Consignment and 


ATURITY. That seems to be one of the big 
M answers to some of the major problems cur- 
rently afflicting the pesticide industry. In 
a survey of a number of pesticide producers located in 
all sections of the country, FARM CHEMICALS found 
that many feel that some members of the industry 
must grow up before there will be a material improve- 
ment in situations such as unwarranted price cutting, 
freight allowances and other ills. 


Increase in Sales 

One encouraging note was the increase in pesticide 
sales reported by most organizations for 1954, al- 
though a number pointed out that the improvement 
was only in relation to a disastrous 1953 season and 
so constituted no outstanding gains. 

A large number stated that price cutting was a dele- 
terious factor in 1954 and that such activities ad- 
versely affected their business. The problem of 
“freight allowances’ was considered a less important 
one, a situation that improved since the previous year. 

Formulators were queried on their suggestions for 
possible solutions to current industry problems and, 
although few felt so strongly as Acme Fertilizer’s 
Clark Bellamy who commented that the business has 
‘become one without prestige,’”’ the greatest majority 
found much room for improvement. 


Factors in ‘Growing Up’ 

Growing up in the pesticide industry seems to in- 
volve a multitude of factors. Comments were received 
noting a number of underlying difficulties and suggest- 
ing various ways in which conditions might be allevi- 
ated. We will consider separately remarks on over- 
production of basic materials, sales and promotion, 
fair trading, definitions and consignments as some of 
the basic principles involved. 

One company stated flatly that ‘‘it is our opinion 
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Other Problems Continue. 





that only through hard-gained experience and loss of 
profit the members of our important industry will 
work toward the elimination of these problems pres- 
ently afflicting our industry.” 

Roy E. Miller, Miller Products co., points out that 
the price-cutting situation is especially bad when new- 
comers enter the field, but that eventually they elimi- 
nate themselves or become educated to the fact that 
such activities are a temporary advantage at best. 

R. C. Harnden, Chapman Chemical co., and W. 
H. Runge, Jr., Southeastern Farmers Supply co., con- 
cur in the opinion that the solution is an economic one 
in which those selling at low prices fall by the wayside. 

A few more dry years, says Leon Cook. Southwest 
Chemical Supply. should convince the “chronic price- 
cutters that a legitimate margin is necessary to 
weather the bad years.”’ 

Similar remarks were received from other individuals 
and concerns who feel that a few hard knocks will 
either reform the troublemakers or force them out of 
business. 

It is interesting to note that most of those who seem 
to have navigated the year in good shape stress that 
they operate on a one-price basis, striving to provide 
high quality goods backed by competent service and 
advice for their customers. 

Many companies might well be envious of the posi- 
tion of Meeker-Hughes co. as expressed by J. Ross 
Hughes, who said that they “have a number of loyal 
customers who do not shop around for ‘cut-price’ ma- 
terials. They would rather pay the full price and get 
first quality merchandise.”’ 

In fact, J. D. Rebstock, Florida Chemical Industries, 
feels that the customer will ultimately settle the price- 
cutting problem when he realizes that ‘‘his cheapest 
pesticides are quality products which effectively oper- 
ate to save him crop losses.”’ 

The beneficial effects of a strong association were 
also cited in one instance by a company which pointed 
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Patterns of Progress and Profit 


(Photo — Courtesy Soil Conservation Service, U. S. D. A.) 


Moh trade Muriate of Potash 


DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 





Duval Muriate of Potash 
: Address all communications to: 
ranks high as one of the essential ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 
nutrients which greatly increase yield Exclusive Distributors 


and profits in crop production. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address: Ashcrait 


NORFOLK, VA. ¢ CHARLESTON, S.C. ¢ TAMPA, FLA. ¢ JACKSON, MISS. e COLUMBUS, OHIO e DES MOINES, IOWA 
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to the spirit of friendship and respect that have been 
fostered through a strong state organization. 

What influences were considered of primary im- 
portance? Here isa partial list with appropriate com- 
ments as received from a group of industry leaders. 


Definitions 
What is a distributor, a dealer, a customer? J. B. 
Maddrey, Planters Chemical corp., suggests that a 
partial cure is the definition of these functions, adding 
that they ‘“‘should be based on what use the buyer 
makes of the product’”’ sold him and not on the size 
of the purchase. 


Fair Trading 

Proper definition of these functions leads naturally 
to the formulation of price schedules for each level of 
the marketing setup. Perhaps fair trade is too strong 
a term for what is desired, but it is most indicative of 
one possible solution. 

With proper definitions, Maddrey continued, when 
complaint is made to a manufacturer that a dealer is 
underselling, the manufacturer can take steps to cor- 
rect the situation making known the attitude of a 
dealer who insisted on continuing as a “disturbing in- 
fluence.” 

Clark Bellamy comments in similar vein, stating 
that ‘‘no concern should sell to another concern or in- 
dividual that habitually cuts prices. This should ap- 
ply from the basic manufacturer right on through to 
the retailer.”’ 

One individual points out that some companies pub- 
lish a price list but turn around and make a jobber 
out of a dealer if he demands a better price. Another 
practice is for a company to sell a dealer, then ‘‘go 
down the road”’ and sell market gardeners direct at 
the same dealer price. 

It is hardly necessary to comment that such prac- 
tices are of benefit to no one and only serve to create 
a situation in which it is difficult for any organization 
to sell effectively. 

The idea of fair trading was seconded by an Eastern 
producer who says that a distributor, dealer and con- 
sumer price schedule set up by a manufacturer would 
work in the pesticide industry. He claims that dis- 
tributor-consumer sales are the main cause of difficulty 
and that under such a setup distributors would not 
be supplied unless they held their price line. 

A secondary benefit would be derived through the 
elimination of fly-by-night dealers who do not furnish 
service of any kind. Another who pointed out bene- 
fits of a strict price schedule was C. D. Bias, Tobacco 
States Chemical co. Better cost control methods 
would help, adds C. B. Brazeal, Hayes-Sammons co., 
coupled with management, not salesman set prices. 


Consignments 

W. R. Wood, Wood Chemical co., commented that 
the “ practice of consigning materials has a demoraliz- 
ing effect and creates heavy inventories.’”’ As Wood 
points out, a company gets through the season in good 
order, keeps its inventories to bare minimums, but 
then begins reaccepting materials at the end of the 
season. By the time it’s all over the warehouse is 
bulging with inventory and, worse yet, the company 
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is in a poor cash position which serves to further de- 
press the market. 

Other comments on the same subject included one 
by a Southern producer who feels that curtailment of 
consignments would help the overall situation, par- 
ticularly if carried through to field strength materials. 

‘Tt is our firm belief,’’ said a Southwestern company, 
‘that consignment and agreements to pick upall carry- 
over inventory at the end of season is the direct cause 
of the soft or weak price structure in the insecticide 
business.’’ So far as this organization is concerned, 
it feels that the industry will continue to be plagued 
by price-cutting so long as the consignment situation 
exists, except when demand greatly exceeds supply. 
The multiplicity of field strength formulations was 
also cited as a prime factor in the inventory problem. 


Over Production 

The only way to control the underlying causes of 
price-cutting according to Samuel Marshall, Central 
Chemical corp., is through more sensible basic produc- 
tion. This sentiment was seconded by others who 
felt that output should be reduced to that required to 
meet a normal demand and that manufacturers should 
not attempt to anticipate high insect infestations. 


Service-Promotion 

James McConnon, The Mackwin co., feels that the 
industry as a whole would benefit if each company 
concentrated on promoting its particular advantages— 
its products, location, service, research, etc., making 
‘price a minor part of its sales pitch.’’ Have sales- 
men sell on a quality and service basis, McConnon 
comments, rather than relying on the excuse of price 
cutting by competitors when unable to garner a con- 
tract. 

Another company reports that it strives to ‘‘give 
factual and constructive service to our customers” 
providing the highest quality materials possible 
coupled with well considered advice by a well trained 
sales staff. H. A. Woodbury, Woodbury Chemical 
co., also feels that proper marketing and sales pro- 
cedures would tend to minimize the problem. 

The need for research was cited by a company which 
attempts to ‘‘head the procession” through its research 
department in field testing new materials and through 
stressing the proper material, method and time of ap- 
plication. 

L. A. Brown, Agsco Chemicals, Inc., points out the 
adverse effect that price cutting has on field research 
and assistance, one that in his opinion is resulting in 
a definite loss of progress. 

These were the principal areas of thought as re- 
vealed by the FC questionnaire. Although there is 
admittedly nothing new in these possible approaches 
they do seem to warrant consideration. 

Additional thoughts include the matter of com- 
panies producing both concentrates and field formula- 
tions, commented upon by R. E. Kincaid, Chemical 
Formulators, who feels that activities should be re- 
stricted to either selling raw materials to the formula- 
tor or to marketing the finished products. 

The possibility of using a ‘‘seal of approval” type 
of standard such as those instituted by some other in- 
dustries was also mentioned. Such a move, with ef- 
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fective promotion, could aid in discouraging the mar- 
keting of cut-price materials. 

Much of the problem is an educational one, accord- 
ing to Paul Clute, Agricultural Products co., and he 
suggests that greater efforts be made to sell distribu- 
tors and dealers on the fact that price cutting is not 
beneficial and ‘‘more often reduces profits than it in- 
creases sales.”’ 

This could be tied in with assistance to a competitor 
who reaches the point where he feels it necessary to 
sell below a reasonable level, says S. C. Smith, The 
Smith co. He adds that marginal products should be 
withdrawn from the market to avoid depressing sales 
of more profitable items, rather than reducing the 
price level. 

One producer presented an excellent point when he 
cautioned against any joint efforts that might be mis- 


interpreted by Government authorities. He noted as 
a reminder that in the past honest intentions have 
not.been given credit by agencies engaged in anti- 
trust activities. 

Even though, in line with the above comments, 
concerted, industry wide review and action might 
prove deleterious, individual actions along some of the 
suggested lines might prove at least a partial solution. 

It’s obvious that there is no one answer to the prob- 
lem; however, some of the ideas expressed seem to 
have definite merit and might well be given further 
consideration by responsible producers. 

By utilizing one or more of these thoughts on a 
wider scale it may be possible to ease the growing 
pains and hasten maturity of the industry. As one 
man commented, ‘‘When the industry reaches matur- 
ity, the price-cutting problem will cease.” @ 





Pesticide Safety 


Drive in Oregon 


In response to a query from 
Farm Chemicals, J. D. Patter- 
son, chief chemist of the Ore- 
gon Department of Agriculture, 
has provided a statement on a 
new Oregon state program for 
safe use of pesticides. Here are 
Patterson’s comments in full: 


OLLOWING a highly public- 

ized fatal TEPP poisoning case 
last spring, representatives of Ore- 
gon State College, the Oregon 
State Board of Health and the 
State Department of Agriculture 
met to consider means by which 
the public might be better informed 
on the safe handling of pesticides. 
Fields of action were defined. The 
college is working with county 
agents, home economic and other 
extension workers, as well as vari- 
ous trade groups meeting through- 
out the year on the campus. The 
State Board of Health is working 
with local and county health units, 
the medical societies, pest control 
operators, mixing plants and appli- 
cators. The Department of Agri- 
culture, in addition to enforcement 
work, is contacting local feed and 
seed outlets as well as appearing be- 
fore meetings of dealers. 
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Large posters warning of danger 
of pesticides are being distributed 
to grange halls, county agents’ of- 
fices, health departments, and it is 
planned to eventually cover many 
retail outlets. These posters em- 
phasize: 1. Store pesticides away 
from children; 2. Destroy empty 
containers; 3. Read the label; 4. 
Follow directions and 5. Use pro- 
tective measures. 


Liason Committee 

In order to coordinate this and 
other work, a liaison committee 
operates between the three organ- 
izations. This committee considers 
problems of toxicity, health haz- 
ards, labels, usage and registration. 
New products of unusual toxicity 
as well as some of the older products 
are being screened by this commit- 
tee before registration is recom- 
mended. This is particularly true 
for products recommended for home 
or garden usage. It is felt that 
many of the newer products have 
a definite place in agriculture, but 
should not be used by the inexperi- 
enced or those unable or unlikely 
to take necessary protective meas- 
ures recommended on labels of 
these materials. 


Although the Department of Ag- 
riculture has full responsibility for 
registration of pesticides, the rec- 
ommendations of this liaison com- 
mittee are considered in accepting 
pesticide registration applications. 


Emergency Treatment 
Directions 

In studying submitted registra- 
tion applications and labels, the 
committee has noticed a _ trend 
toward omitting directions for 
emergency treatment following mis- 
use of a product, particularly the 
so-called ‘‘safe’’ pesticides. It is 
recognized that there may be a 
great difference in toxicity and that 
some pesticides may be used more 
safely than others. However, when 
a pesticide is misused or in other 
words an accident occurs, we be- 
lieve directions for emergency treat- 
ment should be available not only 
for the highly toxic but also the 
so-called ‘‘safe’’ pesticides. Such 
directions should recognize the car- 
rier or vehicle as well as the active 
ingredient. Poisoning from kero- 
sene, for example, is not uncommon 
and when it occurs can be very seri- 
ous. 

Although careful screening of 
pesticide labels is one part of the 
program, the principal activity is 
that of continued education. In 
furtherance of this work it is hoped 
that the pesticide industry will lend 
its support. We believe a public 
informed not only of the value, but 
of the inherent hazards of pesti- 
cides is necessary if further criti- 
cisms or restraints are to be avoided. 
The pesticide industry through its 
contacts with the trade can be of 
great assistance. @ 
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LEMON-AID 


Modern commercial fertilizers have been a valuable aid in producing 
the bigger, more juicy citrus fruits now appearing on American tables. 


Potash, an important component of these fertilizers, enriches the soil, 
improves crop quality, builds resistance to disease, and increases 
product yield. United States Potash Company high-grade muriate of 
potash has the highest K2O content, and is free-flowing and non-caking 
—important advantages in the production of fertilizers that make 
today’s citrus crops the finest ever grown. 
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HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K20 MIN. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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What 


Rapid Tax Depreciation 


by Willard F. Stanley 
New York City 
O YOU fully realize the benefits you can de- 
D rive from rapid depreciation under the new 
tax law? Are you familiar with the financial 
assistance it affords and the economic gain it can bring 
you? 

For example, if you spend $100,000 to modernize 
your plant with machinery having a life of five years, 
you'll have about $10,000 more cash (10 per cent of 
cost) by the end of the first year to use toward paying 
for the new equipment. This financial assistance 
comes from reduced taxes because of rapid deprecia- 
tion on the new property. 

On the same amount invested in new property hav- 
ing a life of 20 years, your economic gain, from the 
free use of the taxes deferred to later years because of 
rapid depreciation, would exceed $8,000 (or 8 per cent 
of cost), assuming a reasonable cost for the money re- 
placed by the deferred taxes. 


Means to You 


The foregoing percentages of additional working 
capital and of economic gain hold good for any 
amounts of new property with these life spans. 

Then there’s the problem of how to handle the ac- 
counting for rapid depreciation—and the impact on 
earnings, dividends and market values, if your stock 
is traded. 

This article tells you, in condensed form, not only 
your new tax rights as to rapid depreciation, but high- 
lights of all other important factors you should con- 
sider in reaching a decision as to whether to adopt 
rapid depreciation and which rapid method will be the 
best for you. 

The new Income Tax Code gives American industry 
the right to adopt for tax purposes, one of the new, 
rapid methods of depreciating new property acquired, 
constructed or reconditioned on and after Jan. 1, 1954. 
This right also applies to projects initiated prior to 
Jan. 1, 1954 to the extent of the cost of construction 
on or after said date. 





Basic Methods of Tax Depreciation 


The basic methods of tax depreciation under the 
new law are: 


1. The Straight Line Method. This is the 
method customarily used in the past and consists of 
depreciating property in equal annual installments 
over its anticipated life expectancy. This method 
applies to all depreciable property, whenever acquired 
or constructed and of any life expectancy. 


2. The Declining Balance Method. This method 
is not new, but hitherto was permitted only in special 
cases. The new law permits a write off of 200 per 
cent of the straight line rate annually, applied to the 
depreciated balance remaining at the end of each year. 

For example, if a new property had an expected life 
of five years, the write off the first year would be 40 
per cent of cost (instead of 20 per cent under the 
Straight Line Method); the next year the deduction 
would be 40 per cent of the balance of 60 per cent re- 
maining undepreciated, or 24 per cent of cost; the 
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following year the 40 per cent would apply to the 36 
per cent of cost remaining undepreciated, which 
would make the deduction equal to 14.4 per cent of 
cost and so on. 

This method may be used only with respect to new 
(not second hand) tangible, depreciable property ac- 
quired or constructed on and after Jan. 1, 1954, ;jand 
having a life expectancy of three years or more. 


3. The Sum of the Years Digits Method. This 
method, too, has been used occasionally in the past, 
but is now made available by the new law to all tax- 
payers with the same limitations as to the date of ac- 
quisition or construction and life of property as in the 
case of the Declining Balance Method. 

The formula for computing deductions under this 
method is to add together each year in the expected 
life of the property (in the case of a four year life, this 
would be 4 plus 3, plus 2, plus 1, equals 10); and then 


- divide this figure each year into the remaining years 


of life expectancy (including the current year); thus 
for the first year the calculation would be 10 divided 
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into 4, or 40 per cent of cost; the next year 10 would 
be divided into 3, making 30 per cent of cost, and so 
on. 


4. Any other method selected by the taxpayer, 
provided the cumulative deductions at the end of any 
taxable year during the first two thirds of life expect- 
ancy of the new property shall not exceed the cumula- 
tive deductions under the Declining Balance Method. 
So, it is still possible to use special formulae, such as 
units of production, units of labor, etc., but taxpayer 
must be prepared to defend these special formulae as 
reasonable. 

The new law does not permit taxpayers without 


consent of the Internal Revenue Service to switch: 


from one method to another as to new property ac- 
quired or constructed in any year, except the right is 
expressly given in the law for taxpayers to change at 
the end of any taxable year from the Declining Bal- 
ance Method to the Straight Line Method, as to the 
undepreciated balance (less salvage) then remaining. 

The Declining Balance Method if carried forward 
unchanged would, theoretically, never fully depreciate 
the property, generally leaving an undepreciated bal- 
ance from 3 to 13 per cent at the end of anticipated life, 
but taxpayer could deduct the unrealized salvage to 
the year of retirement. 

Full depreciation can be obtained by switching to 
the Straight Line Method. The best time for the 
switch, in order to obtain maximum overall deductions, 
is at the end of the year following the half-way mark 
in the estimated life expectancy. Taxpayers must be 
prepared to defend the reasonableness of the Straight 
Line rates at the time the change is made. 

The Declining Balance Method disregards the fac- 
tor of salvage and thus may be more desirable for tax- 
payers with properties having a high salvage factor. 
By switching to the Straight Line Method taxpayers 
would inject the element of salvage into the deprecia- 
tion allowance, since salvage must be considered in 
fixing depreciation rates under the Straight Line and 
Sum of the Digit Methods. 

However, in all but exceptional cases, it is likely 
the best results will be obtained through adopting the 
Sum of the Digits Method or the Declining Balance 
Method, switching to Straight Line. 

The Declining Balance Method will give taxpayers 
somewhat greater assistance in financing expansion or 
modernization because the deductions thereunder are 
higher in the first two years of life of the property, 
On the other hand, the Sum of the Digits Method will, 
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where the life expectancy of the property is about 
seven years or more, give a larger economic gain. 


Who is Affected? 


Individuals, partnerships, corporations and_ all 
other forms of taxable entities, acquiring or construc- 
ing new, tangible, depreciable property on and after 
Jan. 1, 1954 may avail themselves of any of the rapid 
methods permitted by the new law. 


What are the Elections? 


The test as to adoption of rapid depreciation and 
changes in methods adopted applies to each year’s 
acquisitions. If taxpayers fail to adopt rapid depre- 
ciation as to particular property acquired in any year, 
they cannot do so in any subsequent year as to that 
property. But taxpayers can elect rapid depreciation 
as to the same type of property acquired in any sub- 
sequent year. 


Similarly, if taxpayers elect a rapid depreciation 
method they cannot change in any subsequent year 
to any other method as to such property (except from 
Declining Balance to Straight Line), but they are free 
to adopt a different method as to similar property 
acquired in any subsequent year. 


Different methods may be adopted for different 
classes or items of property acquired in the same year, 
or one rapid method may be applied to all such prop- 
erty on a composite basis. As to each year’s acquisi- 
tions, elections must be made in the tax returns for 
that year. 


Are Depreciation Rates 
Affected? 


The rapid methods of depreciation which the new 
law permits should not affect depreciation rates or 
life expectancy of property. These rates should be 
the same for the new property as to which rapid de- 
preciation is adopted as for similar property which tax- 
payer owned prior to Jan. 1, 1954. 


Rates could be altered, however, where there are 
changes in conditions, or location of property or ex- 
cess of accumulated reserves, etc. But in such cases 
the change would no doubt have been required regard- 
less of the adoption of rapid depreciation. 

Fears have been expressed that the benefits of 
higher depreciation allowances under the rapid meth- 
ods applied to new property might be offset by lower 
depreciation allowances for tax purposes with respect 
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Nov ready fer immediate delivery: Interna- 
tional’s new Triple Superphosphate — an 
improved manufacturing product that assures 
maximum ammoniation, better granulation and 
lower cost mixing. Here’s why: 


NEW PROCESS — International makes Triple 
Super by an improved process, using the highest 
analysis rock available in quantity today. The 
result is a high analysis product (46% A.P.A.) 
that provides the right particle size and correct 
chemical structure for faster and more complete 
ammoniation. 


REDUCES PRE-GRINDING PROBLEMS — The 
extra fine, dust-free texture of International’s 
uew Triple Super reduces the need to grind be- 
fore mixing — saves time and money — promotes 
better texture in your finished product. 


assures more nn. a hetter granulation 


ILE 
\ ue 99/ 


IMPROVED SHIPPING QUALITIES — Proper 
conditioning before shipment greatly reduces the 
problem of setting up en route. This means eas- 
ier, more economical handling — plus high prod- 
uct perfomance. 

International’s expanded plant and production 
facilities assure a reliable supply of this im- 
proved Triple Superphosphate. Write or wire 
the Phosphate Chemicals Division for samples 
and quotations. 





Yuji 


the Nation’s Largest Producer of Phosphates + General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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to older properties. The language of the statute and 
the expressed intentions of Congress both seem to 
make such fears groundless. 


Financial Assistance 


The primary benefit of rapid depreciation is that 
by increasing depreciation deductions for tax purposes 
in the early years of the life of the new property in- 
volved, it defers to later years the payment of sub- 
stantial amounts of taxes which otherwise would be 
payable in such early years under the Straight Line 
Method. 

The financial assistance taxpayers will obtain by 
reason of the additional cash working capital available 
to them as a result of the deferred taxes, will be help- 
ful in all cases where rapid depreciation is adopted, 
but should be of the greatest importance where the 
new property has a relatively short life and represents 
a substantial degree of expansion. 

Table 1 shows the respective amounts of financial 
assistance derivable during the first year of life of new 
property from the adoption of rapid depreciation, 
using the Declining Balance Method. 





Table 1 
Life Expectancy of New Property 


(assumes 50% tax rate) 


5 10 20 33 
yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. 
Per cent of Cost of New Property 
Represented by Additional Cash 
Working Capital from Deferred 
5% MWh WAG 


*These percentages are applicable to any amounts of new prop- 
erty. 





The Declining Balance Method always provides the 
largest tax deferral in the first two years, and is ac- 
cordingly the preferable method in cases where finan- 
cial assistance is of primary importance to the tax- 
payer. This financial assistance is the fundamental 
purpose of the new provisions as stated in the Con- 
gressional Committees’ reports. 

Without the benefit of such tax deferrals taxpayers 
would have to provide equal amounts either through 
internal funds (such as depreciation accruals or re- 
tained earnings) or by bank loans or the sale of debt 
or equity securities. The source of such funds will 
vary. 

Where the relation of new to old property is com- 
paratively small, depreciation funds may be sufficient. 
Where the ratio of new property is large, sale of new 
securities or bank loans may be necessary, with ac- 
companying financial problems and higher money 
costs. It is in these latter cases that rapid deprecia- 
tion will be of maximum help. 

The financial help supplied by rapid depreciation 
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may be of particular importance where a moderniza- 
tion program is being considered and availability of 
cash from deferred taxes may be crucial. 


Economic Gains 


Another, and totally different, benefit from rapid 
depreciation, of more universal application, since it af- 
fects all taxpayers in varying degrees, is the economic 
gain by reason of the free use of the deferred taxes 
during the period of such deferral. 


What are the Objections? 


The following are the principal objections to the 
adoption of rapid depreciation: 


1. The fear of lower depreciation rates being ap- 
plied to older properties has already been mentioned 
and dismissed. 


2. The adoption of rapid methods will require keep- 
ing two sets of property records for tax purposes. 
Each year’s additions should be segregated. In some 
cases it may not be practicable to apply rapid depre- 
ciation to small property items because of the clerical 
work involved. Where the amounts of new property 
are reasonably large in dollars, however, the benefits 
should far outweigh the trouble and expense. 


3. It is sometimes urged the annual rate of tax de- 
preciation is not too important, since the taxpayer 
can write off only 100 per cent of cost and any accelera- 
tion merely ‘‘defers’”’ and does not ‘‘save’’ taxes. This 
view overlooks the substantial benefits inherent in the 
financial assistance and/or economic gains from the 
free use of the deferred taxes, and is, therefore, un- 
worthy of serious consideration. 


4. Most important of all probable objections is, per- 
haps, the fear that higher tax rates in later years, when 
depreciation deductions will be lower if a rapid 
method is used, will more than offset the benefits. 
Accurate prediction of future tax rates is not feasible, 
but income tax history indicates that over long periods 
an upward trend in tax rates is the rule. 

While this possibility of loss through higher tax 
rates deserves serious consideration, fear that such 
higher rates are likely to offset the econqmic gains 
(based on average after tax money costs) seems un- 
founded in the case of most taxpayers. 


5. Higher future money costs in years of lower de- 
preciation, when the deferred taxes are to be paid, 
constitute another possible danger. This could arise 
either from an increase in rates for certain classes of 
securities or from having to raise the funds to pay the 
taxes from a source which carried a higher money 
cost. These money costs are spread over all the years 
of life expectancy of the property. 

Moderate expansion in early years might be fol- 
lowed by more rapid expansion, requiring sale of equity 
securities at higher money costs. Relatively con: 
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tinuous expansion would greatly minimize loss from 
high money costs by overlapping the periods. Like 
the bugaboo of higher future tax rates, fear of loss 
through higher money costs appears generally un- 
warranted. 


Accounting Treatment and 


Its Impact 


Rapid depreciation differs drastically from acceler- 
ated amortization of emergency facilities. Rapid de- 
preciation is designed to stimulate permanently busi- 
ness expansion and modernization, the ‘‘normal”’ rate 
of tax depreciation being intentionally accelerated 
without any anticipated diminishing of normal life ex- 
pectancy of the new property or more rapid actual 
deterioration in early years. It affects all taxpayers 
building or buying new depreciable property and will 
involve tremendous and annually increasing amounts 
as expansion continues. 

On the other hand, accelerated amortization was a 
temporary expedient to meet a specific defense effort, 
applying to relatively few taxpayers, allowing a purely 


arbitrary rate of write-off which recognized unusually . 


rapid deterioration (economically or physically) of the 
certified facilities constructed for the defense effort. 


Under these circumstances accounting treatment 
employed to reflect accelerated amortization does not 
seem applicable to rapid depreciation. There seems 
to be no justification for deducting depreciation on 
the taxpayers’ books at the rapid'rate used for tax pur- 
poses, a practice followed by most industrial and com- 
mercial corporations with respect to accelerated amor- 
tization. 

Taxpayer corporations whose stock is listed or 
quoted in the security markets should consider most 
seriously the impact of the accounting treatment they 
adopt upon their earnings, dividends and the market 
value of their common stock. Where the life of the 
new property is long, or where the expansion is con- 
tinuous, the aggregate tax reductions will be recurring, 

If a taxpayer (such as a utility) made the same 
amount of additions each year, with the same average 
life expectancy, net tax depreciation deductions un- 
der the ‘‘Digit Method’’ would never be less in any 
year than under the straight line method, and, if there 
were amy increase in the amount of the additions, year 
Over year, such aggregate annual rapid depreciation 
deductions would always be more than under straight 
line depreciation. 

If depreciation on new property subject to rapid 
depreciation is deducted on the books at the rapid 
rate used for tax purposes, earnings will inevitably be 
reduced and market values adversely affected. Such 
adverse effect could be tremendous in scope and more 
than outweigh the financial and economic advantages of 
rapid depreciation. This is not an argument against 
adopting rapid depreciation, but an argument against 
this accounting treatment, which seems unwarranted 
unless there is reason to believe that the new property 
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will actually deteriorate more rapidly than it did in 
the past. 

The justification for a charge to income to“ equalize” 
it by offsetting the year’s tax reductions, depends 
somewhat upon the degree of ‘‘recurrence”’ of the an- 
nual tax reduction and its materiality in relation to 
total income. Such a provision may be desirable to 
prevent material distortion of annual income as com- 
pared with later years. But where the tax reduction 
is recurring or immaterial it seems preferable to let 
the tax reduction from rapid depreciation flow 
through to increase income and earned surplus. 


When is Rapid Depreciation 
Inadvisable? 


To make rapid depreciation inadvisable requires an 
unusual combination of circumstances. 

First, it must be assumed (1), the life of the new 
property is short, say five years, thus reducing eco- 
nomic gains, and (2) the ratio of new property to 
total assets is small, say 5 per cent, with the taxpayer 
having substantial excess cash working capital, thus 
eliminating need for financial assistance. But to suf- 
fer a net loss from adopting rapid depreciation, further 
assumptions are necessary. 

For instance, with five year life property, taxpayer 
must believe tax rates will rise considerably about two 
years later and continue at the high rates for at least 
three years, or must contemplate substantially higher 
expansion some two years off, materially increasing 
the cost of money used to pay the deferred taxes in 
later years. 

These are only a few of many combinations that 
could result in an unfavorable overall result from 
adopting rapid depreciation. But such instances 
should be greatly in the minority. 


To Summarize .. . 


Almost all taxpayers eligible for rapid depreciation 
should gain by adopting it. With high expansion of 
short lived property, the financial help will be con- 
siderable, and may sometimes be decisive. 

With longer life, economic gains will be paramount 
and prove of material benefit. Most of the benefit of 
financial assistance can be quickly realized. Economic 
gains, while more tangible, are harder to predict with 
accuracy, since they may often accrue over extended 
periods, when unpredictable factors may affect the 
outcome. But while economic gain cannot be guar- 
anteed, it is a strong probability in most cases. 

It is not feasible to present here detailed discussion 
of many important aspects of this subject or to include 
many formulae, tables and charts pertaining thereto. 
These will be contained in a new book by the author, 
entitled New Rapid Tax Depreciation—What It Means 
to You (of which this article is a condensation), which 
will shortly be published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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Vorhes 


. S. VORHES, Virginia-Caro- 

lina Chem. corp. was _ re- 
elected president of the Middle 
West Soil Improvement Committee 
at its annual meeting on Nov. 4 at 
the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. Other 
officers for 1954-55 include W. M. 
Newman, Price Chemical co., re- 
elected vice president and R. G. 
Fitzgerald, Smith-Douglass co., 
treasurer. 

Attendance passed the 200 mark 
and included representatives of 
MWSIC’s 63 active and associate 
members. 

Z. H. Beers, executive secretary, 
cited results of the committee’s 
1954 educational program and re- 
ported on other activities includ- 
ing fertilizer research projects the 


H. L. Garrard, American Potash Insti- 
tute, and D. T. Friday, Nitrogen div. 





Z. H. Beers (center), MWSIC, with Marshall Smith 
and W. Farley, Smith Agricultural Chemical co 


Z. H. Beers Describes 
Expanded '55 Activites 





Heads MWSIC 


committee helps sponsor at nine 
Midwestern colleges. 


Plan Expanded Activities 


With addition of Charles E. 
Trunkey to the MWSIC staff, said 
Beers, expanded activities will be 
launched this year. Included in 
the program is development of TV 
material; preparation of color fold- 
ers on building crop yields and pro- 
fits through fertilizer usage; release 
of color film strips to agricultural 
leaders and farm groups and in- 
creased contact with agronomists 
in gathering and processing ma- 
terial for educational use. 


Directors re-elected for three 
year terms included Kirk Wagen- 


R. A. Garn, Farm Bureau Coop. Assn., 
with C. F. Martin, Miami Fert. co. 


seller, Swift & co., and W. M. New- 
man. New directors are Dan Wil- 
liams, Farm Bureau Service co. 
(Minn.), and George Kingsbury, 
Kingsbury & co. @ 





Cash Cahill, Rath Packing co.; T. 
Roffers, N.W. Coop. Mills and L. 
Peterson, Midland Cooperatives, Inc. 


J. R. Sargent, Federal Chemical co., 
and A. J. Darfus, Virginia-Carolina. 









New Produets .... 1954 


A review of materials 
marketed during 1954 


ERE IS the second annual 
H FarRM CHEMICALS round- 
up of new products intro- 
duced or marketed to the farm 
chemicals industry during the past 
year. Ali major suppliers of basic 
chemicals for fertilizer and pesti- 
cide producers were contacted in 
order to provide, as completely as 
possible, a guide to 1954 intro- 
ductions. 
In addition to new product list- 
ings, you will find some information 
on well known pesticides which 


have received acceptance for addi- 
tional uses during the year. 

For your convenience in con- 
tacting the manufacturers, an al- 
phabetical listing of names and ad- 
dresses follows the product section. 

The data have been supplemented 
in some cases with information 
compiled from material received 
during the year. Some companies 
did not respond to the inquiry and 
we were unable to obtain inform- 
ation on their products from other 
sources. 





Adjuvants 


DEACTIVATOR-H. Velsicol corp. 

Description: A deactivating agent 
designed to prevent decomposition of an 
insecticide by its carrier. Developed for 
use with heptachlor dust and granulated 
formulations. 


IMPROVED NO. 150 XYLENE-TYPE 
SOLVENT. Crowley Tar Products 
co. 

Description: A coal tar derivative with 
low phytotoxicity, low weight per gallon 
and high solvency powder. It emulsifies 
well and requires only a non-red label. 
Uses: Has been used as a solvent for 
DDT, malathion, 2 Ib. BHC and other 
pesticide emulsions. Availability: Im- 
mediate shipments during peak season. 


NATIONAL STICKER. Olin Mathieson 
Chem. corp. 

Description: A resinous adhesive agent 
developed to increase deposit and useful 
life of pesticide sprays. Availability: 
Experimental quantities, 


ZEOLEX 7. J. M. Huber corp. 

Description: Carrier for pesticide bases 
and wettable powders. In combination 
with other less sorptive carriers, it provides 
a range of sorptive capacity to meet 
requirements of various pesticides and 
concentrates. 


Emulsifiers 


AGRIMUL T (Improved). 
Chemical co. 

Chemical Nature: Anionic-nonionic 

blend. Description: Designed chiefly for 


Nopco 
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use in formulating emulsifiable toxaphene 
concentrates. Gives excellent spontaneity 
and very good stability in all waters. 


AGRIMUL TK-1 & TK-2. 
Chemical co. 

Chemical Nature: Anionic-nonionic 
blend. Description: Recommended for 
ester weed and brush killer formulations. 
Gives good stability in all waters and is 
soluble in diesel oil and kerosene. 


Nopco 


ATLOX A-52. Atlas Powder co. 

Chemical Nature: Sorbitan mono 
fatty acid ester. Description: An 
emulsifying assistant for use with Atlox 
3335 (see below) and generally useful with 
a wide variety of insecticides and herbi- 
cides. Availability: Commercial. 


ATLOX 1186. Atlas Powder co. 

Chemical Name: Polyoxyethylene sor- 
bitol hexaoleate. Description: An emul- 
sifying assistant for use with Atlox 3396 
(see below) in herbicide formulations. 
Availability: Commercial. 


ATLOX 3335. Atlas Powder co. 

Chemical Nature: Alkyl aryl sulfonate 
blended with polyoxyethylene sorbitan 
esters of mixed fatty and resin acids. 
Description: A general purpose emulsifier 
for insecticides and herbicides. Avail- 
ability: Commercial 


ATLOX 3396. Atlas Powder co. 

Chemical Nature: Alky] aryl sulfonate 
blended with polyoxyethylene sorbitol 
hexaoleate. Description: A general pur- 
pose emulsifier for insecticides and herbi- 
cides. Availability: Commercial. 


EMCOL EMULSIFIERS. The Emulsol 
corp. 

Chemical Nature: Blend of polyoxy- 
ethylene ethers and oil soluble sulfonates: 
Names and Descriptions: 

EMCOL H-83T. ‘Toxaphene and chlor- 
dane emulsifier. 

EMCOL H-84T. Toxaphene and chlor- 
dane emulsifier. 

EMCOL H-85T. DDT, BHC, dieldrin 
and DDT emulsifier. 

EMCOL H-140. Malathion and parathion 
emulsifier. ; 

EMCOL H-141. Malathion and parathion 
emulsifier. 

EMCOL H-400. Aldrin, heptachlor, 
BHC, lindane, 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
ester emulsifier, 

EMCOL H-500. 
BHC, lindane, 
ester emulsifier. 

EMCOL H-600. Herbicide ester emul- 
sifier. 


Aldrin, heptachlor, 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 


NONIC 300. Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 

‘Chemical Nature: Polyethylene glycol 
alkylphenyl ether nonionic surface active 
agent. Description: A wetting agent, 
detergent and emulsifying agent for agri- 
cultural sprays. 


TOXIMUL 500. Nino! Laboratories. 
Chemical Nature: A special blend of 
anionics and nonionics. Description: 
For emulsions of toxaphene, DDT, 
BHC, aldrin, etc. with only three per cent 
emulsifier. Availability: Commercial. 


TOXIMUL MP. Ninol Laboratories. 
Description: An emulsifier designed 
specifically for use with malathion, im- 
parting exceptional spontaneity and emul- 
sion stability. Availability: Commercial. 


Fertilizer 


AGREA. Grace Chemical co. 

Description: A 45 per cent nitrogen 
urea fertilizer compound. The readily 
soluble, prilled material is coated with a 
mineral conditioning agent. 


AMNICAL. Ashcraft Wilkinson co. 
Description: Italian made ammonium 
nitrate limestone containing 20.5 per cent 
nitrogen and about 40 per cent calcium 
carbonate with magnesium carbonate, 


ANCHOR BRAND TREBLE SUPER- 
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Berkshire 


» « » » « « Specialists in 
magnesia for agriculture 
EMJEO (80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 


Calcined Brucite (fertilizer grade) 70% MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 95% MgO 


POTNIT 
(95% Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES— FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric—Zinc 
Export Import 


Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address—"‘Berkskem”? New York 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, California 











PIONEER 
PYROPHYLLITE PRODUCERS 


—NOW OFFERS— 


“PHYLLITE”’ 


(TRADE NAME) 


World's greatest diluent and carrier is non-abrasive, uniform 
and adheres readily to foliage. It is ground in a Raymond 
mill—95% through 325 mesh and has a low pH of 5.1. 
Phyllite is packed in 50 Ib. valve bags, 20-ton lots, lowest 
prices on the west coast, f.0.b. plant. 


“STONE MEAL” 


(TRADE NAME) 
16% organic potash with trace minerals, Immediately avail- 
able in bulk or sacks. Write us for helpful information and 
generous sample. New Campo, Calif. plant has increased 
production to 300 tons per day. 


“REDLITE AGGREGATE” 


(TRADE NAME) 


for aerating soil and amendment, contains 15% iron and 
19 other natural trace elements. 


MAIN OFFICE 
111 NORTH LA CIENEGA BLVD. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


CRESTVIEW 6-5544 CRESTVIEW 6-4463 


or 
CHULA VISTA, CALIF. 


PO BOX 686 HANCOCK 2-2992 





























Farmers depend on ARMOUR FERTILIZERS 


31 FACTORIES 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
TO SERVE YOU 


Albany, Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Augusta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Bartow, Florida 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Carteret, New Jersey 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Columbus, Georgia 
Dallas, Texas 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Houston, Texas 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Nashville, Tennessee 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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PHOSPHATE. Wilson & Geo. 
Meyer & Co., Intermountain. 
Description: High analysis (46% APA) 
granular material produced by the Gar- 
field plant of Western Phosphates, Inc. 
and distributed by the Meyer organization. 


ARCADIAN UREA45. Nitrogen division. 
Description: A pelleted 45 per cent 
nitrogen urea fertilizer. Uses: For direct 
application with field or airplane equip- 
ment and for use with irrigation waters 
and in foliage sprays. Availability: Com- 
mercial production at Omaha, Neb. 


COLEMANITE HIGH-GRADE. Pacific 
Coast Borax co. 

Description: A low price borate con- 
taining 32.6 per cent boric oxide and 33.8 
per cent calcium oxide for preventing ard 
correcting boron deficiencies. Uses: Fea- 
tures slow solubility and is well adapted 
for crops on light and porous soils and in 
areas of high rainfall. Can be used to 
borate fertilizers for application at more 
than normal rates on cotton and boron 
sensitive crops. 


DAVISON TRIPLESUPERPHOS- 
PHATE. Davison Chem. co. 

The company’s Bartow, Fla. plant for 
triple super went into production this 
year. This is the first time Davison has 
made the material. 


DAVISON 12-12-12. Davison Chem. co. 

New addition to Davison’s mixed ferti- 
lizer line and produced as a conventional 
ground product, granulated. Availability: 
Through company plants in any market 
area. 


FERRALKINE LS. Glyco Products co. 

Chemical Nature: 10 per cent aqueous 
solution of iron tetrine, the iron salt of 
ethylenediamine tetracetic acid. Uses: 
Initial tests indicate that the material is 
stabilized to pH conditions high as 8.5 
and thus may prove beneficial in curing 
iron deficiencies in alkaline soils. Avail- 
ability: Commercial. 


FERRALKINE GC. Glyco Products co. 

Chemical Nature: The iron complex 
of a derivative of ethylenediamine tetra- 
cetic acid (sodium salt) which has been 
adsorbed onto vermiculite for convenience 
in handling and application. Uses: To 
supply trace amounts of iron to plants 
grown in iron deficient soils. Availability: 
Commercial. 


FERTILIZER SPRAY CONCEN- 
TRATE. Olin Mathieson Chem. 
corp. 

Description: A 21-—15-—7 soluble plant 
food tor lawns and pastures. Availability: 

Commercial. 


GOLDEN VIGORO COMPLETE 
LAWN FOOD. Swift & co. 

Termed a new concept in plant food 
formulation, it will not burn growing grass 
(at recommended rates) and has nitrogen 
from sources providing availability over a 
period of months. Two patents granted 
and others pending on formulation and 
manufacturing methods. 


INTERNATIONAL MIN. & CHEM. 
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TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE. In- 
ternational Minerals & Chem. corp. 
Description: A finely ground product 
primarily designed for mixing, ammoni- 
ation and granulation with bulk density of 
about 57 pcf and a minimum of 46 per 
cent APA. Availability: Commercial for 
prompt shipment, sold in bulk only. 


IRON TETRINE 6V. Glyco Products co. 

Chemical Nature: Iron tetrine ad- 
sorbed on vermiculite. Uses: To supply 
trace amounts of iron to plants in iron 
deficient soils and designed to minimize 
chances of fruit burn in treatment of 
citrus. Availability: Commercial. 


LAWN & GARDEN .CYANAMID. 
American Cyanamid co. 

- A granular product in 10, 25 and 50 Ib. 

bags, the first small package offering of 

cyanamid. 


MULTI-SUPER. International Min. & 
Chem. corp. 

Chemical Nature: A high analysis 
(guaranteed minimum 50 per cent APA) 
pelleted P.O; material. Uses: Fer direct 
application with any type of equipment. 
Availability: Commercial, in bags or 
bulk. Tonnage limited at present time. 


NU-IRON. Tennessee corp. 

Chemical Nature: Nutritional iron 
compound. Uses: For use in dust or spray 
application for correction of iron chlorosis 
on all types of plants. Distribution: 
Expected to be primarily to formulators 
for use in nutritional mixtures. 


NU-MANESE. Tennessee corp. 

Chemical Nature: A manganous oxide. 
Uses: As a source of manganese in ferti- 
lizer or for direct application where larger 
amounts are required. Availability: Com- 
mercial. 


NULLAPON NaFe-13. Antara Chemi- 
cals. 

Chemical name: Technical sodium 
ferric ethylenediamine tetracetate. Uses: 
To correct iron deficiency (chlorosis) in 
field and ornamental crops. A highly 
concentrated iron chelate especially de- 
signed for application in fertilizer mixtures 
or in other diluted forms for citrus and 
vegetable crops. Availability: Com- 
mercial. 


PHILLIPS 66 AQUA AMMONIA. 
Phillips Chemical co. 

Chemical Nature: Ammonium Hy- 
droxide (NH,OH). An aqueous solution 
containing 20.5 per cent nitrogen. Uses: 
For direct application or with irrigation 
waters. Availability: Commercial. 


PHILLIPS TRIPLE SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE. Phillips Chemical co. 
Description: Concentrated 46 per cent 
APA material for use in formulation of 
high analysis mixed goods and for direct 
application. Availability: Commercial. 


SOLUBLE VERSEN-OL CONCEN- 
TRATE. Versenes, Inc. 

Chemical Nature: Iron chelate known 
as NaFeEEDTA. Description: Available 
in three forms: one pound tin; adsorbed 
on vermiculite for direct application or in 





mixed goods; and in a pure concentrate 
for mixing. 


VITREA. Grand River Chem. div. 

Description: High analysis (45 per 
cent N), prilled urea fertilizer that has 
been specially cond’tioned. Available in 
80 pound bags for application by any 
method. 


ZEBRA BRAND 20-20-0. New York 
Hanseatic corp. 

Chemical Name: Ammonium Phos- 
phate Nitrate. Description: Pelleted, 
free flowing material manufactured by 
Farbwerke Hoechst A. G., Germany and 
distributed by the above company affiliated 
with Carnegie Chem. Mfg. corp., Los 
Angeles and Karl D. Schwartz co., San 
Francisco. Availability: Commercial in 
Calif. and Ariz. 


Fumigant 


N-869 SOIL FUMIGANT & FUNGI- 
CIDE. Stauffer Chem. co. 

Chemical Name: Sodium N-methyl 
dithiocarbamate dihydrate. Uses: Soil 
fumigant displaying excellent toxicity 
towards nematodes, soil insects, weed seeds 
and fungi. Water solubility permits appli- 
cation through irrigation or spray systems 
and, with recommended application meth- 
ods, no ground coverings are required. 
Has given excellent results in seed beds 
for tobacco, vegetables and nursery prod- 
ucts and casing soils for mushroom houses. 
Anticipated that use will extend te general 
soil sterilization for crop lands and rec- 
lamation of heavily diseased areas. Also 
shows promise for pre-planting treatment 
of lawns and renovation of turf areas. 
Availability: For-experimertal work and 
for limited sales under experimental reg- 
istration. Commercial availability antici- 
pated in 1956. 


Fungicides 


ACTI-DIONE FERRATED. The Up- 
jehn co. 

Chemical Nature: Cycloheximide and 
ferrous sulfate. Description: Antibiotic 
fungicide effective for control of leaf spot 
on cherry and turf diseases such as dollar 
spot, brown patch, snow mold and the 
melting out (Helminthosporium) disease. 
Marketed in package containing nine gram 
vial of Acti-dione and an eight ounce 
bottle of ferrous sulfate. 


ACTISPRAY. Niagara Chemical div. 

Description: Antibiotic plant fungicide 
based on Acti-dione. Provides protection 
for sour cherry trees against the cherry 
leaf spore. Packaged in glass tubes as 
soluble tablets. 


HEXACHLOROBENZENE. Olin Mathi- 
eson Chem. corp. 

Description: A non-mercurial seed pro- 
tectant for the control of common bunt 
on small grains. Availability: Com- 
mercial. 


LIQUID 365 and 244. E. I. DuPont 
deNemours & co. 
Description: Seed disinfectants based 
on a combination of phenyl mercury 
acetate and ethyl mercury acetate for use 
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on small grains. The first, 365 is a con- 
centrate for dilution with water and use 
in slurry treaters while 244 is for use 
undiluted in ready-mix treaters. Avail- 
ability: Both are sold in five and 30 
gallon drums; 244 is also available in 50 
gallon drums. 


OMAZENE. Olin Mathieson Chem. corp. 

Chemical Name: Copper dihydrax- 
inium sulfate. Uses: For the control of 
powdery mildew and black spot on roses, 
for experimental uses in control of early 
and late blights and powdery mildew on 
certain vegetable and field crops.: Avail- 
ability: Commercial for powdery mildew 
control on roses. 


PHYTOMYCIN. Olin Mathieson Chem. 
corp. 

Chemical Nature: 20 per cent strep- 
tomycin nitrate solution. Uses: For con- 
trol of fireblight of apples and pears and 
bacterial leaf spot of tomato and pepper. 
Availability: Commercial. 


PURASEED. Gallowhur Chem. corp. 

Chemical Nature: Organic mercury 
cadmium compound. Uses: As a seed 
disinfectant on wheat, oats, flax, etc. in 
dust or slurry form. Availability: Com- 
mercial. 


TERRACHLOR. Olin Mathieson Chem. 
corp. 

Chemical Name: Pentachloronitro- 
benzene. Uses: For prevention of seedling 
damping-off caused by certain soil fungi, 
control of potato scab, clubroot and black 
root of cabbage, crown rot of clover, dwarf 
bunt of wheat, southern blight, crown 
and black rot of bulbous crops. Avail- 
ability: Experimental purposes, in com- 
mercial quantities for certain applications. 


Herbicides 


ALANAP-1. Naugatuck Chem. div. 
Chemical Nature: Contains 90 per 
cent N-1 naphthyl phthalamic acid. 
Description: A selective herbicide now 
available for use on asparagus as well as 
certain cucurbits for control of pigweed, 
purslane, lambsquarter, quickweed, rag- 
weed, chickweed, foxtail and crab grass. 
Availability: Limited quantities. 


ALANAP-3. Naugatuck Chem. div. 
Chemical Name: Sodium N-1 naphthy! 
phthalamate. Uses: A selective pre- 
emergence herbicide for control of pigweed, 
purslane, lambsquarter, ragweed, cbhick- 
weed, foxtail, crabgrass, velvetleaf, cockle- 
bur and bindweed in soybeans. Potential 
uses are for pre-emergence werd control in 
some cotton areas as well as for a lay-by 
spray in Southwestern cotton. Avail- 
ability: Experimental material, hope for 
registration prior to 1955 season. 


CHLORO-IPC. 

Chem. corp. 

Has received USDA approval for use as 

a pre-emergence herbicide for onions and 
lettuce. 


Columbia Southern 


CRAG HERBICIDE-1. 
Carbon Chem. co. 
Chemical Name: Sodium 2(2,4-Di- 
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chlorophenoxy) ethyl sulfate. New Uses: 
As a pre-emergence herbicide on peanuts 
applied in bands about 14 inches wide 
at 3 pounds per acre at time of planting. 
It prevents weeds by killing the germinat- 
ing seed and can be safely used on deep- 
seeded crops or established plants. Has 
no drift hazard. Also used to control 
crabgrass in established lawns applied at 
three to four week intervals during the 
crabgrass season without hazard to es- 
tablished lawns. Availability: Com- 
mercial. 


HCA WEEDKILLER. General Chemical 
div. 

Chemical Name: Hexachloroacetone. 
Uses: Experiments have shown that it 
gives good results in controlling Johnson 
grass in cotton areas. Tests are being 
conducted to determine the value of the 
material in combatting nut grass and in 
clearing ditch banks. Availablity: Ex- 
perimental quantities only. 


KARMEX-DL. E. I. DuPont deNemours 
& co. 
Description: A substituted urea herbi- 
cide introduced in 1954 for commercial 
use in a few cotton growing areas. 


KARMEX-W. E. I. DuPont deNemours 
& co. 

Description: A substituted urea herbi- 
cide recommended for selective weed con- 
tro] in asparagus, sugar cane and pineapple. 
Also for control of weeds in ditches and 
canals. 


SILVEX. Dow Chemical co. 

Chemical Name: 2,4,5-Trichlorophen- 
oxypropionic acid. Uses: Shows promise 
in weed and brush control with greatly 
reduced hazard in cotton growing areas. 
Useful formulations include water sprays 
of amine salts and esters. 


2,4-D BEP ESTER. Mor santo Chemical 
co. 

Chemical Name: Butoxyethoxypropyl 
ester of 2,4-D acid. Description: Low 
volatile herbicide for weed and brush 
control. Availability: Commercial. 


2,4,5-T BEP ESTER. Monsarto Chemi- 
cal co. 

Chemical Name: Butoxyethoxypropyl 
ester of 2,4,5-T acid. Description: Low 
volatile berbicide for weed and brush 
control. Availability: Commercial. 


Insecticides 


ALDRIN. Shell Chemical co. 

USDA approved as a seed treatment 
alone or in combination with fungicides as 
a dust or wettable powder. 


CHLOROBENZILATE. 
Chem. 
Miticide approved for use on apples. 


Geigy Agr. 


CHLORTHION. (Bayer 22/190). Chem- 
agro corp. 

Chemical Name: O,0-dimethyl-0-3- 
chloro-4-nitrophenyl thiophosphate. De- 
scription: Developed by Dr. Gerhard 
Schrader of Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G., 
Germany. Has relatively low toxicity to 





mammals and appears to control practi- 
cally all insecis controllable by parathion. 
In addition it appears to offer effective 
control of the boll weevil and related 
species. Availability: Experimental use 
only. For testing: 25 per cent wettable 
powder, spray concentrate, 3 per cent dust, 
3 per cent dust plus 5 per cent DDT and 
in technical form (for special purposes). 
Was available last season in limited 
quantities for mosquito control. 


CYCLETHRIN. 
Chem. co. 

Chemical Name: 3-(2-cyclopenteny]) 
2-methyl-4-0-0-2-cyclopentenyl chrysan- 
themum-monocarboxylate. Description: 
More highly synthesized than allethrin by 
pyrethrins synergists for rapid knock 
down and kill of houseflies in oil space 
sprays and low pressure aerosols. Uses: 
Shows promise for control of biting flies 
on dairy cows in oil space-repellent mix- 
tures in water based sprays and in treadle 
sprayer concentrates. 


Carbide & Carbon 


DIAZINON. Geigy Agr. Chem. 

Given USDA approval and available 
for use as a 25 per cent wettable powder 
and 1 per cent bait. Two formulations, 
a 25 per cent emulsifiable concentrate and 
a 4 per cent dust are under test. Intended 
for use in non-dairy barns, sheds and 
poultry houses, not on animals or in dairy 
barns, food processing plants or human 
dwellings. Controls chlorinated hydro- 
carbon resistant houseflies. 


DIELDRIN. Shell Chemical corp. 

Approved for household pests to be used 
in three forms: 1 per cent dust, 0.5 per 
cent solution and an emulsifiable concen- 
trate with 1.5 Ibs. dieldrin per gallon for 
dilution as directed. For roaches, ants, 
ticks, silver fish, mud daubers, paper nest 
wasps and carpet beetles. 


DIPTEREX-119. 
Chem. co. 

Chemical Nature: Contains L 13/59, 
O,O-dimethyl-1-hydroxy-2,2,2-trichloro- 
ethylphosphonate. Uses: Highly effective 
for control of houseflies (including chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbon resistant strains) when 
used as a dry bait, liquid bait or varnish. 
Granted Federal registration for use in 
and around farm buildings and in areas 
outside the home. Availability: Com- 
mercial. 


Pittsburgh Coke & 


ENDRIN. Shell Chemical corp. 

Received label acceptance by USDA for 
use on tobacco hornworms, tobacco bud- 
worms, fleahoppers and grasshoppers. In- 
troduced last year as a cotton insecticide, 
it may also be adaptable for other crops. 


FLY FLAKES. John Powell-Florida Agr. 
Supply co. 

Description: Fly killer in flake form 
available in 25 Ib. drums, 5 and 10 Ib. 
bags. Produced by FASCO and sold by 
both organizations. 


META-SYSTOX. (Bayer 21/116). 
Chemagro corp. 

Chemical Name: O,O-dimethyl 0-2- 
ethylmercaptoethyl thiophosphate. De- 
scription: The methyl analogue of 
Systox, developed by Dr. Gerhard Schra- 
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der of Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G., Ger- 
many. A systemic which appears to pene- 
trate rapidly and to translocate upward 
within the plant. It renders the plant 
toxic to many pests, especially sucking 
insects, for considerable periods of time 
and does not appear harmful to insect 
predators. Availability: Experimental 
only in a water miscible spray concentrate 
containing 4 Ibs. active ingredient per 
gallon. 


PENCO HIGH GAMMA BHC. Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co. of Wash. 

New plant at Calvert City, Ky. on 
stream during 1954 includes production of 
46 per cent high gamma technical BHC 
and 14 per cent gamma. BHC in flake 
form for grinding and extending into dust 
base or finished cotton dusts. 


PRENTOX PYRONYL. Prentiss Drug 
& Chem. co. 

Description: Termed the first offering, 
on an economical basis, of a high concen- 
trate of synergized pyrethrum. In dust 
concentrate form. 


STROBANE. B. F. Goodrich Chem. co. 
Chemical Nature: Terpene Polychlo- 
rinate (66% chlorine). Description: 
Registered for space sprays, aerosol sprays 


and moth-proofing pressurized sprays. It 
is being investigated for use against 
mosquitoes and other disease vectors and 
shows promise against insects infesting 
livestock, fruits, vegetables, forage and 
field crops. Availability: Commercial 
for approved applications, experimental 
for investigation work. 


SYSTOX. Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. co. 

Approved for use on apples for control 
of aphids and mites and accepted for use 
on potatoes at 34 pint per acre to combat 
potato aphid and leafhopper. 


Miscellaneous 


DURASET-20W. Naugatuck Chem. div. 
Chemical Nature: Contains 20 per 
cent N-meta-tolyl phthalamic acid (7R5). 
Description: A flower and fruit setting 
hormone. Action of 7R5 is known to be 
systemic and to retard abscission forma- 
tion, and it has shown considerable prom- 
ise as a fruit-set chemical on tomatoes, 
lima beans and peppers. Availability: 
Experimental material, division hopes for 
registration prior to 1955 season. 


FUSAREX. Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
Chemical Name: 2,3,5,6-tetrachloro- 
nitrobenzene. Use: Inhibits potato 


sprouting in winter storage. Used as a 


dust. 


MINCO FERT. CONDITIONER & 
GRANULE BOND. Minco Prod- 
ucts corp. 

Mineral product added to fertilizer mix- 
tures to form granules, as a coating and 
parting agent when added while bagging 
and, with pulverized goods before or after 
solutions to prevent caking. Termed an 
excellent base, carrier and sticker for 
pesticides, 


RINGWOOD REPELLENT. Ringwood 

Chem. corp. 

Chemical Nature: 5 per cent solution 
of TNB-A (trinitrobenzene aniline com- 
plex) in acetone. Description: Taste 
repellent for protection of dormant 
deciduous trees and shrubs against rabbit 
damage, applied by brush or sprayer. 
Has under development an aqueous solu- 
tion which may be available this year 
Availability: In 1 and 5 gal. cans. 


STA-FRESH. General Chem. div. 
Chemical Name: Anhydrous sodium 
bisulfite, silage grade. Use: To keep 
silage fresh, green and sweet smelling. 
Treated silage has proved more nutritious 
and palatable. Availability: Commercial. 





For More Information— 


Here is an alphabetical list of com- 


panies, and their complete addresses, 


with products listed in this review. 


American Cyanamid co., Agricultural 
Chemicals div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Antara Chemicals, 435 Hudson St., 
New York 14, N. Y. 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson co., Bank of Georgia 
Bldg., Atlanta 13, Ga. 


Atlas Powder co., Wilmington 99, Del. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals co., 30 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Chemagro corp., 101 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Columbia-Southern Chemical corp., 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Crowley Tar Products co., 271 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Davison Chemical co., Baltimore 3, Md. 

Dow Chemical co., Midland, Mich. 

DuPont co., Wilmington 98, Del. 

Emulsol corp., 59 East Madison St., 
Chicago 3, III. 

Florida Agricultural Supply co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Gallowhur Chemical corp., 801 Second 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, 89 Bar- 
clay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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General Chemical div., 40 Rector St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Glyco Products co., 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Goodrich, B. F. co., Rose Bldg., 2060 
E. Ninth St., Cleveland 15, O. 

Grace Chemical co., 7 Hanover Square, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Grand River Chemical div., Deere & 
co., 2010 S. Utica St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Huber, J. M. corp., 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

International Minerals & Chemical 
corp., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Minco Products corp., Saginaw, Mich. 

Monsanto Chemical corp., Organic 
Chemicals div., 800 N. 12th Blvd., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 

Naugatuck Chemical div., U. S. Rubber 
co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

New York Hanseatic corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. (distributors for 
Farbwerke Hoechst AG). 


Niagara Chemical div., Food Machinery 
& Chemical corp., Middleport, N. Y. 


Ninol Laboratories, Inc., 1719 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago 16, Ill. 


Nitrogen div., 40 Rector St., New York 
6, Ny ¥. 

Nopco Chemical co., Harrison, N. J. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical corp., Mathie- 
son Bldg., Baltimore 3, Md. 

Pacific Coast Borax co., 630 Shatto 
Place, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. of Wash., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Phillips Chemical co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical corp., 


Agricultural Chemical div., Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Powell, John & co. div., One Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Prentiss Drug & Chemical co., 110 
William St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Ringwood Chemical corp., Ringwood, Il. 
Sharples Chemicals Inc., 123 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shell Chemical corp., Agricultural 
Chemicals div., P. O. Box 1617, Denver, 
Colo. 


Stauffer Chemical co., 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., New York 
18, N. Y. 

Swift & co., Plant Food div., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. ° 

Tennessee corp., 617-29 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 1, Ga. 

Upjohn co., 301 Henrietta St., Kala- 
mazoo 99, Mich. 


Velsicol corp., 330 E, Grand Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Versenes, Inc., Framingham, Mass. 


Wilson & Geo. Meyer co., 333 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Earle J. Shaw presents ‘‘Man-of-the- 
Year’’ Award to Millard E. McCollam. 


HEN THE California 
Fertilizer Association met 
for its 31st annual con- 


vention at Coronado on Nov. 15 
and 16, a record-breaking 450 repre- 
sentatives from this country and 
Canada were on hand to see Millard 
E. McCollam, western states man- 
ager of American Potash Institute, 
honored as the ‘“‘ Man-of-the-Year.” 

During the annual business meet- 
ing, CFA President B. H. Jones, 
Vice President W. E. Snyder, 
Treasurer Jack Baker and Execu- 
tive Secretary and Manager Sidney 
H. Bierly were re-elected for the 


CFA officers and directors: W. E. Snyder, vice pres.; S. H. 
Bierly, exec. secty. & mgr.; J. M. Quinn; M. C. McNeil; 
Jones, pres.; H. G. Conley; V. A. Frizzell, secty; 
H. H. Hawkins; Jack Baker, Treas. and W. L. Dixon, Jr. 


B. H. 


CFA Attendance at New High 


McCollam Named 
‘*Man-of-the-Year’’ 


coming year. Virgil A. Frizzell, the 
Triangle co., was elected secretary, 
succeeding H. E. Ferguson, and 
Fred Bryant of Brown and Bryant 
was elected a director, replacing 
W. E. Simas. Directors Murray 
C. McNeil and William E. Snyder 
were re-elected for three-year terms. 


Raise Crops for Consumption 

Farmers of the country should 
return to the sound premise of 
raising crops for consumption rath- 
er than for storage in Government 
warehouses, suggested Francis R. 
Wilcox, assistant general manager 
and treasurer of Sunkist Growers, 
in a talk following luncheon on 
Monday. Meanwhile, he warned, 
farmers are pricing themselves out 
of most world markets. Last year 
Wilcox headed a trade mission of 
USDA to northern Europe, and he 
feels that stored surpluses is the 
number one problem of our farm 
economy and suggested acceptance 


‘of foreign currency from countries 


which are sharing in our aid pro- 
gram, using this money to buy our 








surpluses for local consumption on 
a commercial basis. 

Jesse Tapp, vice chairman of the 
board of directors, Bank of America 
predicted a big new market for 
chemical fertilizers for use on pas- 
tures and rangeland. He said this 
trend will assure the high level of 
livestock production which will be 
needed to meet food demands of 
our rapidly growing population. 
The flexible support program of 
Secretary Benson was praised by 
Tapp as a boon to California farm- 
ers, since rigid controls have always 
hit newer production areas the 
hardest. He predicted that 1955 
will be a good farm year for 
California and the Nation. 

NFA’s W. R. Allstetter exhibited 
two films, one a television short 
showing typical plant food defi- 
ciency symptoms and the other a 
color film depicting the value de- 
rived from scientific soil testing. 


Supply Outlook 


The fertilizer supply outlook and 
development of manufacturing fa- 





Paul T. Truitt, APFC president; Beverly H. Jones, CFA 
president; W. R. Allstetter, NFA vice president; Jesse W. 
Tapp, board vice chairman, Bank of America and Francis 
R. Wilcox, asst. mgr. and treasurer, Sunkist Growers. 
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Sell THE FASTEST GROWING 


NAME IN THE AMMONIA MARKET 


KBH DOUBLE-DUTY APPLICATOR 


KBH UNIVERSAL 
PULL-TYPE APPLICATOR 


KBH apnicate 


KBH PULL-TYPE BROADCAST APPLICATOR 
WITH 500 GAL. TANK AND 18 FT. TOOL BAR 


Compare all the features . . . ruggedness, depend- 
able performance and economy. You'll see why 
KBH is the leading, fastest-growing name in the 
ammonia market today. There's a KBH Applicator 
for every job and for every size farm. From KBH's 
Front-Mounted, Rear-Mounted, and Pull-Type Ap- 
plicators, your customers can pick the applicator 
that fits their exact needs. All KBH Applicators 
can be used for both row crop and broadcast 
KBH UNIVERSAL REAR-MOUNTED application of ammonia. They're easily and quickly 
mounted to all popular make tractors. Extra- 
Strength construction gives them the ruggedness 
required for full-time, dependable performance. 
Cash in on the booming anhydrous ammonia market 
by handling the KBH Line . . . the ammonia appli- 
cators your customers prefer. 


WRITE US FOR DETAILS ON A KBH CEALERSHIP 
IN YOUR TERRITORY 


“We\KBH 


KBH FORD-FERGUSON REAR-MOUNTED ‘ CLARKSDALE MISSISSIPPI 
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cilities was discussed by APFC 
president, Paul T. Truitt. He 
pointed out that for each of the 
past 16 years the fertilizer industry 
has marked a new consecutive high 
in terms of total amount of plant 
nutrients used. With existing facil- 
ities and those now planned or 
under construction, the fertilizer 
industry will continue to be able to 
supply the farmer with all the plant 
food he requires, Truitt said, but 
pointed out that seasonal shortages 
of certain materials, especially 
heavily used mixtures, will still 
make it desirable for the farmer to 
purchase his requirements ahead of 
actual needs. 


M. E. McCollam, Soil Improve- 
ment committee chairman, report- 
ed on the activities of his com- 
mittee during the past year and 
stressed the importance of proper 


research and the acceptance of its, 


results by the farmer. Arizona 
farmland received an average of 
77 pounds of plant nutrient per 
acre last year, he stated, the highest 
in the nation. California was next 
with an average of 49 pounds per 
acre, while the U S average was 
15 pounds. 

Accomplishments of CFA were 
outlined by Sidney H. Bierly, asso- 
ciation executive secretary and 
manager, who told of trends toward 


new materials and methods of appli- 
cation. 


Entertainment 

Cocktail parties for all delegates 
were sponsored by Balfour, Guthrie 
& co. and American Potash & 
Chemical corp. Women were 
guests of CFA at a cocktail party 
and luncheon at the Kona Kai club, 
followed by an excursion of the 
San Diego Bay area. A steak 
dinner on Monday night was spon- 
sored by Shell Chemical corp,. and 
its ammonium sulfate selling agents 
Nitrogen div. and Producers Sales 
co. The annual CFA banquet was 
held on Tuesday evening. @ 





Mexican Government 


Views Fert. Expansion 


By Emil Zubryn 
. Mexico City 


| ‘HE ,MEXICAN government 


is moving toward the estab- 

lishment of a strong fertilizer 
industry within Mexican borders. 
Guanos y Fertilizantes, S.A., only 
firm producing chemical fertilizers 
in Mexico, despite recent expansion 
moves, has been unable to meet 
the needs of the national market. 

Now the government is studying 
proposals by a number of U S 
firms to put up three modern ferti- 
lizer plants in the republic, to re- 
solve once and for all the needs of 
agriculturists without the necessity 
of importing fertilizers which cost 
the nation around $12,000,000 dol- 
lars annually. 

The Department of National 
Economy, in a special report to 
President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, 
has stressed the need for manufac- 
ture of fertilizers to help the agri- 
cultural expansion effort. 

Studies have been going on for 
some time for the establishment of 
key chemical fertilizer plants in 
Coatzacoalcos, Veracruz; Matamo- 
ros, Tamaulipas and as yet an un- 
selected site in the state of Sonora. 
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A Mexican committee made up of 
representatives of the Department 
of National Economy, the Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the Bank 
of Mexico, Nacional Financiera 
(semi-official credit agency), Pe- 
troleos Mexicanos and Guanos y 
Fertilizantes de México, S.A., has 
been considering U S proposals. 


Interested Companies 

American firms—with Olin Ma- 
thieson Chemical co., E. R. Squibb, 
Phillips Petroleum co., Shell Oil co., 
Union Carbide, Modern Invest- 
ment co. of Miami, among others 
—seeking to obtain legal conces- 
sions have presented detailed pro- 
grams for consideration, including 
exploitation of sulfur deposits in 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and 
residues of coke and petroleum for 
fertilizer purposes. 

A total of 50,000,000 dollars 
would be invested for construction 
and equipment of three huge plants, 
with American financial interests 
asking only a 6 per cent return on 
the investment, plus rights to sell 
fertilizers in the Mexico market 
and for export purposes when pro- 
duction saturates Mexican needs 
and there is an annual surplus. 


Mexican capitalists, always fear- 
ful of new ventures, have indicated 
that they believe 6 per cent is a 
very small profit margin, and they 
had asked for 12 to 15 per cent on 
their investments. This the govern- 
ment found far too excessive and 
that is why the U S offers are 
being seriously considered. 


Million Tons Needed 

With Mexico embarked on a 
huge irrigation program, with dams 
incorporating areas formerly unpro- 
ductive agriculturally, the need for 
fertilizers within the republic is con- 
servatively estimated at at least a 
million tons a year. Actually, 
however, domestic consumption is 
but 169,000 tons a year, with 
90,000 tons of this figure imported. 

Aside from U S offers, Guanos 
y Fertilizantes is attempting to 
interest Mexican capital in a bid 
for wide expansion of its facilities. 
It would also like to put up a 
plant in Coatzacoalcos and it has 
plans for a project to utilize petro- 
leum gases in the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec area, and it is also 
asking for Export Import Bank aid 
to aid its development program. 
Capitalization of the Mexican firm 
is now at 55 million pesos ($4,- 
400,000) and the firm has succeeded 
in lowering its prices for ammonium 
sulfate from 870 pesos ($69.60) a 
ton to 495 pesos ($39.60). Prices 
for other products have also been 
reduced, such as that for potassium 
chloride which has dropped from 
630 pesos ($50.40) to 578 pesos 
($46.24) a ton. 

Approval of the U S offers is 
expected early in 1955. @ 
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A helicopter swoops low over Connecticut broadleaf tobacco spraying MH in a sucker control test. 


/ 


By H. Douglas Tate 


Naugatuck Chemical 
Div. of United States Rubber co. 


ALEIC hydrazide, or MH 
M as it is more commonly 
known, is a plant growth 
inhibitor; it stops plants from grow- 
ing. The degree or extent of 
growth stoppage depends upon the 
amount of MH applied to the 
plant, varying all the way from a 
barely visible temporary slow-up 
to permanent inhibition and even- 
tual death of the plant. 


These unique growth regulating. 


properties of MH were originally 
discovered by workers at the Nau- 
gatuck Chemical div. of the United 
States Rubber co.—and a paper 
was published on the subject in 
1949. Since that time more than 
650 investigators have experi- 
mented with the chemical in the 
United States, Canada and abroad, 
and have reported their findings in 
over 300 publications. Investiga- 
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tors in Canada have contributed 
widely to this program, working 
with Naugatuck Chemicals, divi- 
sion of Dominion Rubber co. 
Limited. Their results have indi- 
cated numerous potential commer- 
cial applications. 


No Effect on Animal Cells 

Following publication of the 
original paper on MH as a growth 
inhibitor, researchers in the animal 
sciences, including medicine, be- 
came interested in studying its ef- 
fect on animal cells. The possibil- 
ity of its inhibiting cancerous 
growth received particular atten- 
tion. Results in all cases were 
negative—that is—no effect. 

A complete animal toxicological 
study on MH was conducted by 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc. 
of Long Island City, N. Y. These 
studies included acute toxicity and 
long-term feeding tests on rats, 
running up to two years from wean- 
ing, and through three successive 


generations. Also included was 
one year’s feeding test on dogs. 

The Oral LD-50 to rats was 
found to be 6,950 milligrams per 
kilogram of body weight. In long- 
term feeding tests, diets containing 
up to 5 per cent (50,000 ppm) MH 
as the sodium salt caused no ad- 
verse effect. 

On termination of the long-term 
feeding tests, representative ani- 
mals from the rat series were autop- 
sied. No consistent abnormalities 
were revealed. 

Histological studies were made 
of the dogs. No evidence of tissue 
damage was found in any of the 
animals. 

Feeding tests with dairy cows 
and rats showed that MH is largely, 
if not entirely, excreted. 


Effect on Plants 
When sprayed on a plant, MH 
is absorbed and moves internally 
where it blocks growth-promoting 
hormones. Plant response varies 
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both with the dosage applied and 
the plant's stage of development. 
Often it produces a varied response 
in the same plant. 

For example, MH sprays on 
young celery plants will promote 
flowering; whereas application at 
a later growth stage will inhibit 
seed stalk development. 


cost of about 30 man hours per 
acre in some areas. In recent years 
it has been difficult, and in some 
cases next to impossible to secure 
labor for this operation. One spray 
of MH, currently costing about 
$12.50, has consistently given good 
sucker control with no adverse ef- 
fect on quality or yield. 


Comparison of treated and untreated potatoes. Those at left were grown on 
plants sprayed with maleic hydrazide two weeks before harvesting, while 
potatoes at right were untreated. Picture was taken after 7 months storage. 


Spraymg MH on apple trees in 
the spring delays growth, but a 
pre-harvest treatment promotes the 
development of red color and re- 
duces the softening rate of apples 
in storage. 


Present Commercial Uses 


At the present time MH is being 
used commercially as follows: 


1. To prevent the growth of 
suckers on flue-cured tobacco. 

2. To inhibit the sprouting of 
onions and potatoes in stor- 
age. 

. As an herbicide for the con- 
trol of quack grass, wild 
onions and wild garlic. 

. To retard the growth of grass 
and hedges. 


Sucker Growth Control 

Topping and suckering of to- 
bacco plants substantially increases 
yield and value of the crop. Re- 
moval of the flowers or topping 
forces growth of suckers which are 
normally pulled off by hand. 

Hand suckering is a particularly 
odious job and runs at an average 
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In fact, indications are that MH 
may improve both quality and 
yield. For example, a farmer in one 
southeastern state received an aver- 
age of eight cents a pound more 
for his MH-treated tobacco than 
for that suckered by other means. 
However, claims along this line 
must await further verification. 

In several large-scale field tests 
up to several hundred pounds per 
acre yield increase was obtained 
through the use of MH. There 
was less damage to the plant and 
less actual waste on the finished 
plants. Carefully controlled ex- 
periments indicate that MH treat- 
ment may even eliminate the need 
for topping. This lead, however, 
needs further verification before it 
can be recommended commercially. 

According to some experts on 
flue-cured tobacco, hand suckering 
damages tobacco to the extent of 1 
to 5 per cent of the crop. MH 
treatment avoids this loss. Taking 
2.5 per cent as the average, on a 
2,000 pound per acre yield at 50 
cents a pound, this alone would 
mean a saving of $25 per acre. 

MH was used commercially to a 
limited extent on flue-cured to- 


bacco in the United States in 1953 
following several years of extensive 
field testing. It was widely tested 
on burley tobacco in the Mid- 
South in 1953 and 1954, and on 
flue-cured tobacco in Canada in 
1953 and 1954. Indications are 
that commercial usage may be ex- 
tended into these areas in 1955. 


Controlling Sprouting 

You are all familiar with what 
happens to onions and potatoes in 
storage—particularly if storage 
temperatures get up to 50° F or 
higher. Onions and potatoes send 
out shoots, wither and wrinkle and 
to all intents and purposes are a 
complete loss. To avoid this loss, 
growers must market their crops 
at a time when the market is al- 
ready glutted, and the purchaser 
in turn must assume the risks of 
storage. 

A pre-harvest spray of MH on 
potatoes and onions has been re- 
peatedly shown to give good sprout 
inhibition even at storage tem- 
peratures of 55° to 60° F for six 
months. 

MH is of particular interest to 
the potato chipping industry where 


holding potatoes in storage for 
chipping in the off-season requires 
that they be kept at temperatures 
of 45°F. or less to prevent sprouting. 
When potatoes are held at that 
temperature, however, their starch 


is converted to sugar. Prior to 
chipping such potatoes, recondi- 
tioning at higher temperatures 
must be undertaken to induce a 
reconversion of the sugars back to 
starch. According to some experts 
on the subject, this reconversion is 
never complete, and off-color chips 
result. MH-treated potatoes can be 
held at higher temperatures, thus 
avoiding such difficulties. 
Regarding edible onions, a report 
from a midwest experiment station 
states that a pre-harvest spray of 
MH completely eliminated the 
sprouting of Spanish onions in 
storage. At the end of eight 
months, 90 per cent of the un- 
treated bulbs had sprouted, where- 
as nothing developed from those 
treated with MH. Similar reports 
from workers at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College at Guelph and 
others have confirmed this. 
Sprouting of such crops as car- 
rots, radishes, turnips, beets, par- 
snips and rutabagas can be pre- 
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Bagpak gives you more for your money—enables you to pack at a 
profit—do a better packaging job in building a larger group of 
satisfied customers. 


JUST COMPARE 
THESE BAGPAK PLUS VALUES 
WITH ANY OTHER MULTIWALL PAPER BAG: 


Full protection against vitamin loss, resistance to water and contamination, dusting 
and sifting. 

Sturdy walls make it easier to handle, lift, carry and empty. 

Easy to fill and close—handier to toss and stack—require less storage space. 

Can be left in the open during heavy showers without harm to the contents. 
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Write us for complete details on Bagpak Multiwalls and Bagpaker® Closing Machines, 
There’s no obligation—and the information may very well point your way to more 
efficient, economical operation plus better profits. Write to A-18. 


International Paper Company, Bagpak Division, 
220 E. 42 Street, New York 17 
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Dr. K. P. Buchholtz, U. of Wisc., exam - 
ines young corn in a plot where quack 
grass has been controlled by MH- 
40. Plot in foreground is untreated. 


vented by pre-harvest sprays, but 
commercial usage on these crops 
has not as yet developed. Canadian 
workers have obtained particularly 
good results on rutabagas and have 
suggested commercial usage, espe- 
cially for those growers who export 
this crop. 


Controlling Quack Grass 

Quack grass is a particularly 
noxious weed to the farmer. Crops 
must be constantly protected from 
this choking weed, and it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that MH 
will do the job. 

Workers at the University of 
Wisconsin and experimental sta- 
tions at Kapurparing and Norandin 
in Canada and others have found 
that if MH is sprayed on quack 
grass in the spring when it is about 
4” to 10” in height, and then the 
weed plowed under four to eight 
days after treatment, effective con- 
trol will result. For this use it has 
the unique advantage that good 
control can be obtained without 
altering regular cropping practices 
—that is—crops can be planted 
immediately after plowing. No 
harmful residue is left in the soil, 
as has been true with various 
materials tried in the past. 


Grass Inhibition 
Large-scale experiments along 
parkways in Connecticut covering 
a period of five years have demon- 
strated that frequency of mowings 
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on highway areas can be markedly 
reduced without adverse effect on 
growth or appearance in subsequent 
years, by proper application of MH. 

Some treatments reduced mow- 
ings from 19 to two during a season 
and reduced maintenance costs 
more than $50 an acre. Since 
treatment costs are at present 
around $25 an acre, MH is most 
economical on turf which requires 
a large number of mowings or is 
in areas difficult or impossible to 
mow with large machinery. 

At present MH is not suggested 
for general use on home lawns, 
golf greens or heavily traveled 
areas. 


Hedge Inhibition 


During the last few years, several 
workers have demonstrated that 
MH can be used to advantage to 
retard growth and reduce the num- 
ber of trimmings of privet and 
pyracantha hedge. This market 
will be exploited in 1955. 


Potential Uses For MH 

In some areas, such as Hawaii, 
sugar cane has a tendency to flower, 
and as a result yield less sugar. In 
large-scale tests MH sprays applied 
by airplane have prevented flow- 
ering and have increased yields as 
much as two tons per acre. 

Selective control of white cockle 
and curled dock, two common 
weeds in alfalfa in the North Cen- 
tral states, has been obtained by 
light applications of MH. 

In Louisiana, dilute MH sprays 
applied shortly before harvest have 
given a substantial improvement 
in the color of peaches. In Dela- 
ware and several other states, late 
summer MH sprays have controlled 
strawberry runner growth, thus 
eliminating the need for hand re- 
moval, a time-consuming and ex- 
pensive operation. 

In California, light pre-harvest 
applications on olives grown for oil 
have reduced the pull necessary to 
get the olives from the tree as much 
as 200 per cent, thereby simplifying 
and reducing the cost of harvesting. 

In Michigan MH sprays gave 
significant yield increases by reduc- 
ing storage losses of sugar beets; 
and on the same crop in California. 
increased sugar yields were obtain- 
ed by spraying with MH to prevent 
bolting. 

Dipping cut roses in a dilute MH 


solution extended their life in the 
home by three days, according to 
work done at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. 

George Knowles of the Central 
Experimental Farm in Ottawa, 
Canada, has done extensive experi- 
mental work with MH as a control 
for wild oats, and recently he re- 
ported that it appears possible to 
control wild oats in barley and flax 
with this chemical. The procedure 
here involves a highly selective 
type of weed control, and timing of 
applications is particularly impor- 
tant. 

Applications on barley are made 
when the barley is in the soft dough 
stage, and the wild oats at this 
time are fully headed with some 
seeds in the milk stage. On flax, 
sprays are delayed until the seed 
balls are formed. Under these con- 
ditions MH prevents development 
of viable seeds in wild oats with 
little or no significant adverse effect 
on barley or flax. 

As farm chemicals go, MH may 
be considered a relatively expensive 
material. It is new, however, and 
naturally every effort is being made 
to reduce its cost to the grower. 
In many cases such as tobacco, 
potatoes and onions, the cost and 
treatment picture is very favorable; 
whereas, in cases such as quack 
grass control, the cost may be such 
as to limit commercial usage to 
Yigh value acreage. 

Fundamental studies on MH 
absorption and translocation 
through the use of radioactive ma- 
terial and other techniques are now 
in progress. There exists good rea- 
son to believe that new formu- 
lations will result from these studies 
—formulations giving better per- 
formance at a lower cost to the 
consumer. 

The potential markets for MH 
run into many millions of pounds. 
For example, in the United States 
and Canada on tobacco alone it is 
around three million pounds. To 
estimate the potential markets pre- 
sently indicated would result in 
something approaching astronomi- 
cal, if not fantastic, figures. Per- 
haps its potentialities are best 
described by the comments of a 
well known horticulturist who said, 
in effect, that MH shows all indi- 
cations of being one of the most 
significant developments of recent 
years in the farm chemicals field. 
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Haller and Archer Speak at 
ASA Standards Conference 


T THE recent National Con- 
A ference on Standards the 
American Standards Asso- 
ciation presented an agricultural 
symposium which included addres- 
ses by USDA’s Dr. H. L. Haller 
and J. E. Archer of the Patent 
division, American Cyanamid co. 
Haller reviewed the problem of 
pesticide nomenclature and _ told 
delegates of the program of ASA’s 
sectional committee K62 on com- 
mon names for pest control chem- 
icals. The scope of this group is 
to develop common names for pest 
control chemicals, he stated, where 
such names appear desirable for 
popular designations of the chem- 
icals. 

Such activity was previously 
handled by an Interdepartmental 
Committee on Pest Control, a 
group formed in 1947 by the late 
Dr. S. A. Rohwer. It was organized 
primarily as a coordinating group, 
however, and because of this and 
the lack of adequate clerical assist- 
ance terminated its activities in 
approving coined names of pesti- 
cide chemicals. 


12 Groups Represented 

A formal committee, ASA sec- 
tional committee K62 on Common 
Names for Pest Control Chemicals, 
was established early in 1954 and 
includes representatives of some 12 
organizations. Haller reported that 
the group has under way prepara- 
tion of an ‘American Standard 
Procedure for the Acceptance of 
an American Standard Common 
Name for a Pest Control Chem- 
ical.” 

As outlined by Haller the pro- 
cedure consists of selection of a 
common name by the sponsor of 
the chemical; preparation by the 
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sponsor of a statement providing 
data on properties of the chemical 
and other information; submission 
of statement to the committee; 
review and action by the com- 
mittee; adoption of the common 
name and release of the American 
Standard by ASA. 

Haller stressed that the com- 
mittee recognizes the difficulty of 
coining common names that ‘‘do 
not infringe or encroach” on names 
in various fields and is also aware 
of the “difficult problem of pre- 
venting trade-marking of a name 
in a foreign country.” 

It is believed, he concluded, that 
agreement can come only through 
cooperation of the groups concerned 
and that a greater exchange of in- 
formation and data by agencies 
here and abroad should bring the 
desired results. 


Difficult Task 

J. E. Archer pointed out that 
the establishment of a common 
name acceptable throughout the 
world is more difficult than might 
be supposed. It should be accept- 
able to those speaking different 
languages and, he added, should 
comply with general standards de- 
vised by technical people so that 
it will not be ‘‘misdescriptive”’ and, 
if possible, should be suggestive of 
the type of chemical compound. 

Once this has been determined, 
Archer said, it is necessary to in- 
vestigate its availability for use in 
the U S through a trade-mark 
search. 

Considering the difficulties in 
adoption of a common name for 
world wide use he pointed out that 
there are over 150 countries with 
trade-mark systems, each of which 
may differ from the others in some 
respect. If it is expected that a. 


product will be sold in substantial 
volume, Archer recommends that 
trade-mark investigations be con- 
ducted in important world markets 
for such a product. 

Once it is determined that a 
name is available for world-wide 
use, it must be decided whether or 
not trade-mark registration should 
be obtained to prevent registration 
of the common name by others. 

In the U S, Great Britian and a 
few other countries, he added, it is 
possible to deposit a statement to 
the proper authority indicating 
that a particular name has been 
selected as the common name for a 
particular product. This should 
take care of any eventuality ex- 
cepting prior use claims. 

Archer stressed that a trade- 
mark search is not necessarily com- 
plete, because some are in use for 
long periods without registration 
and the trade-mark often does not 
appear in directory listings. 

In many countries, he continued, 
a trade-mark can be registered 
without regard to use and a prior 
user may have few, if any, rights 
against the registration. To pre- 
vent registration in some countries 
it must be shown that a word has 
become common or generic in the 
particular country. 

While the word or term might 
have become generic in this country 
through use and publicity, this 
might not be true overseas and as 
a result it is often very difficult to 
show that a term has become gen- 
eric where commercialization is not 
well established. 

Archer commented that, when a 
product is commercialized in the 
U S, and widely publicized, the 
information passes rapidly into 
foreign countries where unscrupu- 
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lous parties can proceed with regi- 
stration. 

Nothing can be done in such 
situations except to purchase rights 
from the owner-registrant. 


File Applications Quickly 

In order to avoid complications, 
Archer recommended that trade- 
mark applications be filed assoon as 
possible after adoption of a particu- 
lar name for a_ product. 

Proposals for establishment of 


common names have been set up 
by the USA committee for ISO 
TC/81, and Archer believes that 
these are being considered in vari- 
ous member countries which are 
also making suggestions. 

He hopes that a satisfactory sys- 
tem will soon result but pointed 
out that final solution would seem 
to be establishment of an inter- 
national convention which would 
set up through treaty the means 
for protection of common names. 


Referring to the procedures out- 
lined by Haller for ASA sectional 
committee K62 in which the spon- 
sor must certify that a search has 
been made and findings have been 
submitted, he suggested that some 
additional evidence be required to 
show that the common name is 
suitable for use in one or perhaps 
a few of the principal countries 
where the product probably would 
be widely used or produced com- 
mercially. @ 





Liquid Pesticide 


Terms Defined 


AND PEsTICIDE REVIEW reports on definitions 

set up by an Advisory Council on Pesticidal 
Chemical Colloid Systems relating to liquid systems 
of pesticide formulations. 

Made up of government scientists and industry 
representatives the council was formed to make an 
analysis of terms used to designate these formulations 
and terms used in conjunction with them. Chairman 
of the group is Sol Epstein, Emulsol corp. 

Definitions submitted by the council have been ap- 
proved by the Technical Advisory committee of NAC, 
although Epstein has pointed out that they are not 
final and are subject to revision and addition. Other 
definitions, said Epstein, will be forthcoming. 

Here are the terms and their definitions as approved 
by the NAC committee: 

Emulsion: A dispersion of one liquid in a sec- 
ond immiscible liquid. 

Spray or Dip Emulsion: A mobile emulsion 
of suitable stability exhibiting desired pesticidal 
action. 

Emulsifiable Concentrate: A liquid capable 
of forming a spray or dip emulsion when mixed 
with water; usually consisting of water-insoluble 
pesticidal chemicals plus surfactants with or with- 
out solvents. 

Emulsifiable Concentrate—Clear Emul- 
sion Type: An emulsifiable concentrate which, 
when mixed with water, forms an essentially clear 
aqueous solution. 

Emulsion Concentrate: An emulsion capable 
of forming a spray or dip emulsion when mixed 
with water; usually a viscous mixture consisting 
of water, water-insoluble pesticidal chemicals and 
surfactants, with or without solvents. 
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Surfactant: A material which, when used in 
a pesticidal formulation, imparts emulsifiability, 
spreading, wetting, dispersibility or other surface- 
modifying properties. 

Oil Phase: The non-aqueous liquid portion of 
an emulsion which consists of water-insoluble 
pesticidal agents with or without surfactants or 
solvents. 

Broken Emulsion: An emulsion in which 
there is a visible separation of the originally dis- 
persed phase. 

Oil Separation (Free Oil): The portion of a 
broken emulsion observed as free oil. 

Creamed Emulsion: An emulsion consisting 
of visible gradations of emulsified layers. 

NAC points out that confusion has existed as to a 
proper separation of certain liquid formulations and 
that research workers and others have been guilty of 
a failure to use standard designations. The work of 
the council is designed to correct the situation. 

Supplementing these definitions the NAC com- 
mittee has developed and recommends the following 
definition of a pesticide dust: 

A dust is defined as an active ingredient or 
ingredients formulated with suitable car- 
riers, diluents, extenders and grinding aids. 
This does not include granular or pelletized 
formulations. 

1. A dust can be readily brushed through 
an 8 or 10 mesh screen with a soft brush. 

2. The dust should contain no hard lumps. 

3. The dust should be a homogenous mix- 
ture as determined by a spatula test. 

4. When tested by a dry screening technique 

or when made into a water paste with a 
suitable wetting agent, diluted with 
more water and poured through a screen 
with running tap water with limited 
brushing, 85 per cent should go through 
a 200 mesh sieve and 99 per cent should 
¢o through a 100 mesh sieve. 
Not less than 85 per cent of each active 
ingredient should pass through a 200 
mesh sieve when tested in accordance 
with item 4. 

NAC reports that the council has under considera- 
tion a project for developing field and lab tests to de- 
termine physical properties of pesticides and the re- 
lationship of those tests to the intended use of the 
formulations. @ 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
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20% SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Sales Agents: Bradley & Baker 
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FOR A Cupobint AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE PRODUCT 


LONDON 
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From rough to finish... 
in one low-cost operation 


Constant progress in design and manufacture 
over the past 50 years has made Bradley Hercules 
Mills the standard pulverizer where a superior 
agricultural limestone product is desired. Auto- 
matic electrical feed control eliminates manual 
operation. Rugged, dustless construction, maxi- 
mum accessibility keep maintenance costs at an 
absolute minimum. In sizes to meet the require- 
ments of most any plant at moderate cost. 


For complete information, write for Catalog No. 61° 
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Suggestions for a 


Safety Incentive Program 


T THE recent Fertilizer sec- 
A tion, National Safety Coun- 
cil sessions, A. E. Johnson, 
director of safety and industrial 
training, Illinois Farm Supply co., 
reviewed his company’s experience 
with a Safety Incentive Program. 
Johnson pointed out that all 
plant employees participate in the 
year-long affair and that they like 
the program. It goes a long way, 
says Johnson, in stimulating inter- 
est of all employees in a good 
record, providing incentives for 
safe work and aiding employee re- 
lations through a friendly spirit of 
competition. 
Here’s how the Illinois Farm 
Supply program is organized: 
Employees are divided into three 
teams, each choosing a captain. 
Team captains, along with the 
plant manager, maintenance super- 


intendent and a management ap- 
pointed safety committee chairman 
serve on the safety committee. 

Functions of this group include 
monthly review of all safety sug- 
gestions and a monthly inspection 
of the plant. 


How Points Are Earned 
Team members earn points in 
various ways including: 

Submitting acceptable safety sug- 
gestions. 

Conducting a portion of a group 
safety meeting. 

Working a full month with no acci- 
dents requiring more than first 
aid. 

Working a full month without 
being absent or tardy. 

Points can be taken away too, 
with demerits for: 

Not reporting accidents. 


Not wearing safety equipment. 
Injuries requiring physician’s care, 
lost time accidents. 

Team and individual standings 
are posted periodically, and at the 
end of the safety contest year 
employees order prizes from a sup- 
ply catalog. 


Schedule of Points 

Here’s the schedule of points as 
outlined by Johnson: 

Winning team members: 1 cent per 
point. 

Members of second place team: 34 
cent per point. 

Members of third place team: 14 
cent per point. 

The average number of points 
earned during the year is 800-1000 
and employees can select prizes 
such as clock radios, dishes and 
fountain pens for presentation at 
an annual safety picnic. 

Rules governing the contest can 
and usually are changed at the 
beginning of each contest, added 
Johnson. Different ways of award- 
ing merits and demerits can be 
devised and, if it is found that one 
team can build up a too-imposing 
lead over all the others, ways and 
means of correcting the situation 
are sought. @ 





Conveyors Solve Quick 


Lime Handling Problem 


One large eastern fertilizer manu- 
facturer has solved the problem of 


Rierameeeme ne oT tt 


handling quick lime by installation 
of two Redler conveyors from 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. co. 

The company switched from bag 
to bulk handling with conveyors 
moving the material from a rail 
siding to storage and then to pro- 
cessing areas. One 7-inch slope 
unit moves material to the storage 
area where it discharges to a loop 
boot elevator running to storage 
or to the plant processing areas. 
Quick lime is recovered from stor- 
age tanks by the loop boot unit 
and discharged to processing. 

The installation is running at a 
200 ton per week rate. @ 
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ABOVE: Closeup of drive on slope 
Redler. Loop boot type elevator 
lifts to storage or to processing. 


LEFT: Slope Redler moves quick- 
lime from track hopper to storage. 
It runs 16 hrs./day, 5 days a week. 
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Here is the first of a new, 
monthly FARM CHEMICALS 
feature edited by Dr. Melvin 
Nord, Detroit consultant in le- 
gal and technical problems. 
We hope that it will prove of 
interest and assistance to all 
FC reader 

: a Dr. Nord isa 

chemical engi- 
neer with six 
years of indus- 
try experience 
and he has 
taught both 
chemical engi- 
neering and 
law at Wayne 
university. He is a Registered 
Professional Engineer and a 
Registered Patent Attorney, 


by Dr. Melvin Nord 


PATENT REVIEWS 


member of the Michigan and 
Federal bars, does consulting 
work in chemical engineering 
and practices as a patent at- 
torney. 


Author of some 50 technical 
and legal articles, he has pub- 
lished two books—‘‘Textbook 
of Engineering Materials’’ and 
‘Legal Problems in Engineer- 
ing’”’ (the latter will soon be 
issued by Wiley). 


Many readers are probably 
already familiar with Dr. Nord, 
for he conducts a dozen regular 
departments in various techni- 
cal magazines. We feel his 
efforts will prove to be an ex- 
cellent addition to the FC 
editorial line-up. 





U S 2,689,175. Issued Sept. 
14, 1954 to Samuel Stretzoff and 
Edward S. Roberts, and as- 
signed to Chemical Construc- 
tion co. 

In this invention, ground phos- 
phate rock is reacted with an aque- 
ous nitric acid, instead of sulfuric 
acid, while supplying the sulfate 
radicals necessary for gypsum form- 
ation by adding an ammonium 
sulfate solution. The result is a 
slurry of easily filterable calcium 
sulfate in an aqueous solution of 
phosphoric acid and ammonium 
nitrate. The separated filter cake 


may then be reslurried with am- 
monia and carbon dioxide to form 
an ammonium sulfate solution, 
which is returned for reaction with 
additional quantities of ground 
phosphate rock and nitric acid. 
The solution is neutralized with 
ammonia to a pH value where sub- 
stantially all of the remaining cal- 
cium content is separated out as 
dicalcium phosphate in easily filter- 
able form. Almost all the uranium 
and other rare earth metals that 
may have been present in the origi- 
nal phosphate rock are also pre- 
cipitated by this procedure along 


with the dicalcium phosphate and 
may be recovered from this pre- 
cipitate. 

The process is shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 1. The starting 
point is indicated by the expression 
Cas (POx.)2, which is the principal 
ingredient of phosphate ro-k. The 
conditions of operation are speci- 
fied in the patent. 

The advantages claimed are as 
follows: (1) Nitric acid, which is 
available in unlimited quantities by 
the air oxidation of ammonia, is 
used to replace sulfuric acid, which 
is relatively scarce due to the short- 
age of high grade sulfur. (2) The 
sulfate values used to precipitate 
calcium from the phosphate rock 
as gypsum are recovered and reused 
as ammonium sulfate with the ex- 
penditure only of carbon dioxide, 
which is cheap and plentiful. (3) 
The employment of nitric acid in 
the digestion produces a high grade 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer. (4) 
The nitric acid digestion results in 
the formation of an easily filterable 
gypsum precipitate. (5) Rare earth 
metal compounds are concentrated 
into a recoverable form. 


U S 2,689,174. Issued Sept. 
14, 1954 to Jonas Kamlet, as- 
signed to Mathieson Chemical 
corp. 

Ammonium methylene-bis-(imi- 
nosulfonate) is claimed as a herbi- 
cide in this invention. Examples 
of its effect on weeds, poison ivy, 
and quack grass are given in the 
patent specification. 


U S 2,690,447-8. Issued Sept. 
28, 1954 to Christian B. Lugin- 
buhl, and assigned to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and co. 


Zinc ethylenebisdithiocarbamate 
has found considerable commercial 
usage as a fungicidal agent, espe- 
cially in application to agricultural 
crops. However, the product tends 
to suffer from loss of active in- 
gredients during storage. The 
inventor claims to have found a 
method for avoiding this. The 
process involves suspending the 
product in slurry form in acidified 
water at a pH of about 3 for at 
least 30 minutes. This can be done 
to the crude material during manu- 
facture, or to the finished product. 

A number of specific examples 
are given in the patent specification. 
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U S 2,690,965, issued Oct. 5, 
1954 to Robert E. Edmond and 
Francis G. Moffat, and assigned 
to Standard Oil Development 
co. 

Described is a method of selec- 
tively eradicating weeds from trans- 
planted celery plots. The herbicide 
used is an aqueous emulsion of a 
refined petroleum oil having a 
boiling point range of 300-400° F., 
an aromatic content of 6-24 volume 
per cent, and a naphthenic content 
of 41-94 volume per cent. A few 
per cent of an oil-soluble emul- 
sifying agent is added, which lowers 
the surface tension of water. The 
amount of emulsion used per acre 
is from 20 to 100 gallons, of which 
30-60 volume per cent is oil. 





Control of Verticillium Wilt 
by Means of Chemotherapy 


Summary of Experiments 


Paul E. Waggoner 
Conn, Ag. Exp. Station 


Kennebec potatoes were planted 
in three fields with a history of 
Verticillium wilt. Wilt symptoms 
and the pathogen were found again 
in all three fields in 1954. Seed and 
soil treatments with a conventional 
fungicide (zineb) and foliage sprays 
of terramycin or HD 469, a promis- 
ing chemotherapeutant against Fu- 
sarium wilt of tomato, did not con- 
sistently alter wilt symptoms or 
yield. 

A single foliage spray of a high 
concentration of the sodium salt of 
2,4-D or terramycin plus 2,4-D ap- 
plied 40 days after planting dis- 
torted the plants for about 20 days. 
When the plants were scored for 
wilt symptoms 82-112 days after 
planting, the plants sprayed with 
2,4-D or 2,4-D plus terramycin had 
significantly less severe symptoms 
in two fields and slightly less severe 
symptoms in one field. When the 
2,4-D sprayed potatoes were har- 
vested, they yielded 80, 110 and 79 
per cent of the yield of the checks. 

These experiments indicate that 
wilt chemotherapy by means of 
growth regulators is a method that 
may be developed into a useful con- 
trol method. This is particularly 
important because of the lack of 
satisfactory control methods at the 
present time. 
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-— Book Department — 


Here is a new, regular FC feature which will 
make it easier for you to obtain books of special 
interest to the fertilizer-pesticides industry. Just 
indicate which books you desire, fill in the coupon 
and mail with your remittance (no C.O.D. orders) 


The Care & Feeding of Garden Plants. $3.00 


A new and different book designed to acquaint the 
home gardener with plant hunger signs. It stresses 
plant feeding and includes 37 pages of color plates aimed 
at simplifying identification of deficiency symptoms. 
Written in simple, clear language by 14 well. known 
authorities, the book is published jointly by the National 
Fertilizer Association and the American Society for 
Horticultural Science. 


Manual on Fertilizer Manufacture, 2nd Ed., by 
Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, Davison Chem. co. $4.50 


An up to date revision of a well known standard for 
those engaged in fertilizer production. This second 
edition provides added information on mixed fertilizers, 
ammoniation, granulation and plant feeding. A must 
for all fertilizer manufacturers and those interested in 
the industry. 


Sulfuric Acid Tables Hunger Signs in Crops 
Handbook, by H. C. 2nd Edition. $4.50 


Moore. $3.50 Compiled by 19 leading 

For all those working with authorities, ‘‘Hunger Signs” 
sulfuric acid, a book of is the well known joint 
tables prepared to save time effort of the NFA and the 
and effort in calculating American Society of Agron- 
acid stocks. omy. 


clip here and mail with remittance 


Reader Service Department 
Farm Chemicals 

317 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Please send me the following books: 


The Care & Feeding of Garden Plants 
Manual on Fert. Manufacture, 2nd Ed 
Hunger Signs in Crops, 2nd Ed 
Sulfuric Acid Tables Handbook 


check 
money order 


All books are postpaid. 


Copies 


I enclose for $ 


No C.O.D. Orders 
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Reviewing 1954 New Insect Distribution 


The year of 1954 was celebrated 
as the 100th Year of Professional 
Entomology. Although outstand- 
ing progress was made during the 
period in the control of insects it 
was repeatedly pointed out that 
the fight is never ending. In order 
to point up just one phase of this 
continual fight it is believed that a 
review of some of the more impor- 
tant new insect distribution and 
damage records reported during 
1954 might be interesting. 


Three of the most important new 
insect distribution records of the 
year involved the finding of gypsy 
moth, white-fringed beetle and Eu- 
ropean chafer at points remote from 
established infested areas. 


Gypsy Moth 


During May gypsy moth was 
discovered at Lansing, Mich. This 
infestation involved about 10,000 
acres. An eradication program was 
begun immediately and over 85,000 
acres were sprayed. During sub- 
sequent surveys on approximately 
1,600,000 acres, one egg mass was 
found within the sprayed area and 
three very localized infestations 
outside the area. 


New Jersey also reported a gypsy 
moth egg mass find. On Nov. 22 
a single egg mass was taken in the 
northernmost tip of the state and 
within one-half mile of Port Jervis, 
N. Y. Although one male moth 





Presented in cooperation with 
the Economic Insect Survey 
Station, Plant Pest Control 


Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA. 











was trapped at Englewood Cliffs 
in 1953, no gypsy moth infestation 
had been found in New Jersey since 
1935. 


White-Fringed Beetle 


New Jersey also reported the 
finding of the white-fringed beetle 
in early December. A heavy in- 
festation in sweet potatoes was dis- 
covered at Vineland, in northern 
Cumberland county. Specimens 
from this infestation were identified 
as Graphognathus leucoloma race 
imitator. Prior to the New Jersey 
record, white-fringed beetle had 
not been found north of eastern 
North Carolina. White-fringed 


beetles also continued to spread in 
known infested states, and of par- 
ticular importance were the finds 
in the delta area of Mississippi, and 
in Hardeman county, Tenn. 


European Chafers 


Adult European chafers were 
trapped June 24 near Capon Bridge, 
W. Va. This represented the first 
find of this serious pest of turf out- 
side of the state of New York, and 
the Meriden, Conn., area. Out- 
side the original known infested 
areas near Newark, N.Y ., the cha- 
fer was taken for the first time in 
1954 in the Buffalo, Elmira, Liver- 
pool, Niagara Falls and Syracuse 
areas. 


Cereal & Forage Pests 


Among the cereal and forage 
pests, several new important rec- 
ords were reported in 1954. Sweet- 
clover weevil was reported from 
Oregon and Utah for the first time. 
Subsequent surveys in Utah showed 
this pest to be rather widely estab- 
lished in the state. The weevil was 
also found in several new areas in 
Washington state. 

The alfalfa weevil, a relatively 
new pest in the East, was taken for 
the first time in West Virginia dur- 
ing May with light infestations be- 
ing found near Charles Town. The 
insect continued to spread in sev- 
eral states, particularly New Jersey 
and Virginia. 

Although not necessarily new in 
distribution but in being respon- 
sible for economic damage to alfalfa 
in the US was the yellow clover 
aphid Myzocallis trifolit which 
caused heavy losses in Arizona, 
California, Nevada and New Me- 
xico. This species has been known 
to attack clover for several years, 
but this is the first year it has been 
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recorded as a pest of alfalfa. New 
ground pearl records were reported 
from North Carolina and Cali- 
fornia. Eumargarodes laingi was 
collected in the former state and 
Margarodes meridionalis in the lat- 
ter. These insects attract atten- 
tion in some areas as pests of 
grasses, especially in lawns. The 
southwestern corn borer extended 
its known range eastward in Arkan- 
sas as far as Van Buren and Faulk- 
ner counties. In Missouri the ex- 
tension was north across the Mis- 
souri river into Platte county and 
east to Dallas county. 


Fruit Insects 


The outstanding new fruit insect 
record of 1954 was the finding of 
Mexican fruit fly in California 
which, heretofore in the United 
States, was only in the Rio Grande 
valley of Texas. A single specimen 
was taken in a grapefruit tree in 
San Ysidro, San Diego county, 
August 9. The California discov- 
ery was not necessarily unexpected 
since Mexican fruit flies had been 
found just over the border in Baja 
California, Mexico for a period of 
several months prior to the Cali- 
fornia find. An intensive eradica- 
tion program is under way on both 
sides of the border. 

The walnut husk fly was found 
for the first time in Yakima, Wash., 
in October and in Sonoma county, 
northern California, near the end 
of the year. Although the walnut 
husk fly has been an important 
pest in southern California for 
some time, this new find is espe- 
cially important to Persian walnut 
growers in the northern section. 

A small infestation of Mexican 
bean beetle found at Twin Falls, 
Idaho, in August highlighted the 
new records for truck crop insects. 
As far as known this was the first 
occurrence of this major pest of 
beans in that state. Eradicative 
measures were carried out and 
subsequent surveys in the area 
failed to reveal any infestation. The 
tomato russet mite, which has at- 
tracted considerable attention in 
some of the eastern states in the 
past two or three years, was found 
for the first time in local areas of 
Virginia and North Carolina dur- 
ing 1954. 


Cotton Insects 
The spread of pink bollworm of 
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cotton continued in some of the 
infested states, particularly Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Arkansas. Al- 
though the pink bollworm quaran- 
tine had included all of Oklahoma, 
finds this year extended the infesta- 
tion to Osage county which ap- 
proaches the northern boundary of 
the cotton belt. In Louisiana all 
newly infested counties were within 
the quarantined area, but in Arkan- 
sas finds were recorded outside the 
quarantined area both to the east 
and north with specimens having 
been found in Clark, Logan and 
Yell counties. 

The cotton stem moth, a poten- 
tial pest of cotton known previously 
in this country only in eastern New 
York and local areas of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, was taken 
in several coastal areas of New 
Jersey during the summer. 

Another insect previously re- 
corded in the area concerned but 


which caused economic loss for the 
first time in 1954 was the brown 
cotton leafworm. 

This insect was responsible for 
considerable damage to cotton in 
the south central, eastern and up- 
per coastal areas of Texas. Speci- 
mens of the pest were taken late in 
the season in western Louisiana. 

There were several new records 
for pests affecting forest, shade 
trees and ornamentals. The Eu- 
ropean pine shoot moth was col- 
lected for the first time in Mary- 
land, while a long-horned weevil 
(Calomycterus setarius) was reported 
for the first time in Vermont. An- 
other weevil (Mecinus pyraster) 
was found in Maryland during 
September. This is a new record for 
the US. Neither of these weevils 
is apparently of any great eco- 
nomic importance. European ear- 
wig, which occurs rather widely 
over the eastern and western states 





—Calendar 


Jan. 4-5—7th annual Pesticide school, 
College Union Bldg., N. C. State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 

Jan. 5-7—Northeastern Weed Control 
conf., New Yorker hotel, New York 
City. 

Jan. 6-7—Nebraska State Weed conf., 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln. Chemical and 
industrial equipment exhibits included. 
Jan. 6-7—Insect Control conf., Mis- 
sissippi State College, State College, 
Miss. 

Jan. 6-7—Texas Fert. conf., Texas 
A&M, College Station, Tex. 

Jan. 6-7—Fert. Industry conf., U. of 
Ill., Ill. Union Bldg., Urbana. 

Jan. 10-12—Middle States Garden 
Supply Show, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Jan. 14—American Society of Agron- 
omy, Miss. section, State College, Miss. 
Jan. 17—Iowa Fert. Mfrs. conf., Iowa 
State College, Ames. 

Jan. 17-19—8th annual meeting, 
Southern Weed conf., Hotel Soreno, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Jan. 17-19—Cotton States branch, 
ESA, meeting, Tampa Terrace hotel, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Jan. 17-19—Pacific NW Vegetable 
Insect conf., Imperial hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 

Jan. 18—Ga. Plant Food Educ. 
Society annual meeting, Conner Hall, 
U. of Ga., Athens. 

Jan. 18, 25—Chem. & Allied Products 
group of the Nat’l. Assn. of Purchasing 
Agents. Chicago, Jan.18; New York, 25. 
Jan. 19—American Society of Agron- 
omy, Ga. section, Athens. 

Jan. 19—NW Cooperative Spray Pro- 
ject, Imperial hotel, Portland, Ore. 
Jan. 19-21—2nd Pacific NW Agricul- 
tural Chemical Industry conf., Benson 
hotel, Portland Ore. 





Jan. 20-21—Joint meeting, Chemical 
Market Research Assn., and Com- 
mercial Chemical Devel. Assn., Edge- 
water Beach hotel, Chicago. 

Jan. 24-26—Pa. Lime & Fert. Sales- 
men’s School, Pa. State University, 
State College. 

Jan. 24-27—Plant Maint. and Eng. 
Show, International Amp., Chicago. 
Feb. 1-3—Eastern States Garden Sup- 
ply Show, 71st Infantry Regiment 
Armory, New York City. 

Feb. 7—Tenn. Seedmen’s Assn. annual 
meeting, Andrew Jackson hotel, Nash- 
ville. 

Feb. 7-9—Assn. of Southern Agricul- 
tural Workers annual meeting, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Feb. 10-11—Crop and Soil conf., 
Oklahoma A&M, Stillwater. 

Feb. 14-16—Centennial Symposium 
“Nutrition of Plants, Animals and 
Man,” Mich. State College, School of 
Agriculture, East Lansing. 

Feb. 17-18—Annual joint meeting, 
Midwestern agronomists and fertilizer 
reps., sponsored by Middle West Soil 
Improvement committee, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

Feb. 23-25—Ohio-Indiana conf., on 
use of aerial equipment in agriculture, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
March 7-9—NACA Spring meeting, 
Chase & Park Plaza hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

March 8-9—Western Production conf., 
Hotel Westward Ho, Phoenix, Ariz. 
March 22-24—National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council annual conf., Columbus, 


March 24-25—North Central States 
branch, ESA, meeting, East Lansing, 
Mich. 
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ALEX. M. McIVER & SON 


Brokers 
Fertilizer Materials 
Industrial Chemicals 


Ph. 3-4828-29 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


“Since 1915 your most efficient channel for sales 
and purchases of Fertilizer Materials” 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 









This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. Used 
for Scrubbing Acid Ph hate Gases. 
Made for ‘‘full” or “hollow” cone in 
brass and “‘Everdur.” We also make 
Mo = Nozzles in Brass and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 
now used by nearly all chamber 
spray nt wo acid plants. 


CATALOG 6«C 





MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 


2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate Rock. 
Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Export As- 
sociation. Official Weigher and Sampler for the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association at Savannah; also Official Chemists 
for Nationa! Cottonseed Products Association. 


115 E. BAYSTREET. SAVANNAH, GA. 











Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials 
& Terms $1.00 postpaid 


The reference booklet for all who are interested in 
production and use of chemical fertilizers. 


Farm Chemicals, 317 N. Broad St., Phila. 7, Pa. 














BALTIMORE 


VISITORS REGISTER 


The city's most convenient stopping place 
—near business, shopping and historical 
sights. Comfortable rooms, home - like 
atmosphere, courteous service. 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 
~~ 


Charles & Centre Streets 
sagen 1, Md. 
=== 















= Tailings Pulverizers - Swing Hammer and Cage Type 














FERTILIZER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 






General Office & Works: 








STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Commune 


AURORA, 


All Steel Self-Contained Fertilizer Mixing 
and Bagging Units 


Batch Mixers — Dry Batching 
Pan Mixers — Wet Mixing 


Acid Weigh Scales 
Belt Conveyors — Stationary and Shuttle Types 


Vibrating Screens 


Dust Weigh Hoppers Batching Hoppers 








Bucket Elevators Hoppers and Chutes 


a ome 


Founded 1834 
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was reported for the first time in 
Delaware and Maine. A new rec- 
ord for the country was established 
in Massachusetts during August 
when a linden mite (Eotetranychur 
tiiarum) was collected on linden 
at Amherst. The potential of this 
pest is unknown. 


Stored Products Pests 

Largely in connection with sur- 
vey for the khapra beetle, a pest 
of stored products which was found 
in the Western Hemisphere for the 
first time in 1953, having been re- 
ported from California, several new 
records were established. The 
beetle, itself, was reported for the 
first time in 1954 from Arizona and 
New Mexico and several additional 
counties in California. Two minor 
beetle pests of stored grain were 
reported from California. These 
were identified as Lophocateres pu- 
sillus and Palorus ratzburgi. A 
dermestid (Attagenus alfierit) was 
found during August in several lo- 
cations in Arizona. This repre- 
sents a new record for the Western 
Hemisphere. As far as known the 
species is not of economic impor- 
tance. Lesser grain borer was col- 
lected in Idaho for the first time, 
»being collected in a feed mill in 








Literature 


Patent Abstract Series. PB 
111465 Chemical Products and 
Processes, $3.00. Office of Techni- 
cal Services, US Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Important details are included in 


of commodity sales, legislation and 
other subjects. 


The Response of Crops & Soils 
to Fertilizers, second edition. 
1954. by W. B. Andrews, agrono- 
mist, Mississippi State College and 
Experiment Station, State College, 


1,350 abstracts of Government Miss. $4.50. 
owned inventions along with in- This second edition includes 
structions on how to get more in- much additional information on 


formation and how to apply for 
use of the inventions under non- 
exclusive, royalty-free licenses. 
Construction is detailed in the ab- 
stracts for devices and products, 
the identity of chemical com- 
pounds is disclosed and, in the case 
of processes, procedure is spelled 
out. 


Report of the 39th National 
Conference on Weight and 
Measures, 1954. National Bu- 
reau of Standards Misc. Publication 
212, 108 pages, 50 cents. (Order 
from Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25). 

Contained are addresses and re- 
ports delivered at the conference 
on topics including check weighing 
scales, electric flowmeter, reports 
of conference committees on spe- 


the use of anhydrous ammonia and 
other forms of liquid nitrogen for 
fertilizer usage. 

It also deals with other forms of 
nitrogen and other elements, soil 
organic matter, buying fertilizers, 
effects of placement, green manures 
and related subjects. 





Super in Sept. 


Shipments of all grades of super- 
phosphate during September 
totaled 103,447 tons, or an increase 
of 22 per cent from the previous 
month’s volume and a 6 per cent 
increase from the figure reported 
for September, 1953. 


Stocks on hand at the end of Sep- 
tember were 5 per cent less than 
those held on the first of the month 
and 6 per cent greater than quan- 


















































te 
a Plymouth. @ cifications and tolerances, methods tities on hand as of Sept. 30, 1953. 
Se a 
Production — September, 1954 
x Compiled from Government Sources 
is September 
4 August 
4 Chemical Unit 1954 1953 1954 
: Ammonia. synth. anhydrous.......................... s. tons 208,408 195,484 222,430 
Ammonia liquor, coal & coke (NH; content).......... pounds 3,306,803 3,787,800 3,244,159 
Ammonium nitrate, fert. grade (100% NHiNO;).... . . s. tons 129,915 107,001 140,743 
Ammonium sulfate 
Pe synthetic (technical)............................. s. tons 192,201 47,831 96,206 
ES Coke oven by-products..........................0.. pounds 126,997,854 155,245,900 128,262,442 
se BHC (Hexachlorocyclohexane)....................... pounds *2,609,094 3,430,204 
MUEUIOICOROONE. | oo oo occ oe ee bb vas d cuweusceea’ pounds *490,863 eee 572,944 
Calcium arsenate (commercial)...................... pounds —— 
Capper sultanate (Gr00s)., . .. sccc cei ce eee ete eiees s. tons 5,928 —— 4,756 
hE ah SN ES een pounds *6,444,083 +. 6,609,712 
eRe eS Ae a ear in lam anitaddain Bupa’ pounds a 1,253,152 
(URI MOEN oon oo oy disc aie ce Rs a Ge ed Hee a .... pounds *1,085,204 a 974,504 
esters & salts (acid equiv.)......................... pounds *759,072 —— 734,055 
Lead Arsenate (acid & basic).................... Jose  e CORS 
Phosphoric acid (50% H;PQ,).....................-5. s. tons 1217,177 215,869 232,995 
Sulfur, Native (Prasch).......... 6.0. ce kes cca .. 1. tons 439,244 415,641 462,098 
UR MUEN ARMIN oer oes ie hog 43K ey oN vod SIaE 1. tons 27,200 24,500 30,700 
Sulfuric Acid, gross (100% H2SQ,).................... s. tons 1,120,743 1,111,649 1,096,573 
Chamber process (100% H2SQ,)............... soe (Gnt@nis 200,670 199,415 180,269 
Contact process (100% H,SOQ,).............. ....... § tons 920,073 912,234 916,304 
Superphosphate (100% APA)......................... s. tons 152,992 164,870 144,345 
Normal (100% APA)... .... 2.6.6.0 scce eee scees .... §& tons 117,131 126,886 104,121 
ele NERC) AG. 2. ha s. tons 2,455 3,607 
Concentrated (100% APA)...............--..-5- .. § tons 32,921 36,519 36,225 
Wet Base (1007 APA)... 0. cece e cee ae sa: Sn tons 485 392 1,465 
ET MN ooo ne ees Gea ao PR «atta ReagceORacs pounds ae oo 





* Partly estimated. 
January, 1955 


1Includes quantities for 1 plant previously‘'not reporting. 
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New York 
December 13, 1954 


Ammonium Nitrate. Some 
movement was reported recently, 
but supplies are ample to cover 
buyers’ expected requirements for 
the coming season. 


Nitrate of Soda. Since the re- 
cent price reduction, the market 
was rather dull but a better de- 
mand is expected in another 30 
days. 

Urea. Demand for this material 
from the fertilizer trade has been 
poor recently, with very little for- 
eign material arriving at the ports. 
Present prices are about $110 per 
ton, f.o.b. domestic production 
points. 

Nitrogenous Tankage. Some 
recent sales were made of domestic 
material at $5 per unit of ammonia 
($6.08 per unit N), f.o.b. produc- 
tion points. Offerings are scarce 
and most of the large producers are 
not offering or are in a sold up con- 
dition. Demand continues excel- 
lent. 

Castor Pomace. Some limited 
sales were recently made of domes- 
tic material on the basis of $35 per 
ton, f.o.b. production points. A 
heavy demand is expected right 
through the current fertilizer sea- 
son. 


Organics. A steady demand 
was noted for organic fertilizer ma- 
terials with some shortages crop- 
ping up from time to time. Blood 
sold at $7 per unit of ammonia 
($8.51 per unit N), f.o.b. New York 
and tankage sold at $6.50 per unit 
of ammonia ($7.90 per unit N), 
f.o.b. eastern shipping points, with 
both feed and fertilizer buyers par- 
ticipating in the buying. Soybean 
meal was slightly easier in price as 
feed demand slackened, with last 
sales at $66 per ton, f.o.b. Decatur, 
Ill., in bulk. Linseed meal for De- 
cember shipment was quoted at $67 
per ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis in bulk. 
Cottonseed meal remained steady. 


Fish Meal. The menhaden fish- 
ing season is over in the North, and 
buyers will have to depend more on 
imported fish meal. Some sales of 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 


60 per cent fish meal reported as 
high as $150 per ton, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points, but demand at this 
price was said to be rather poor. 


Bone Meal. This material con- 
tinues in tight supply, and it is as- 
sumed there will be a definite short- 
age of fertilizer bone meal this 
Spring because of the limited pro- 
duction. Some imported feeding 
grade is being sold at around $71 
per ton at the ports. 


Hoof Meal. A steady demand 
is noted for this material and last 
sales were made on basis of $7 per 
unit of ammonia ($8.51 per unit 
N), f.o.b. Chicago but with few of- 
ferings. 

Superphosphate. Producers 
have plenty of inventory at the 
present time, except for some ex- 
port demand from time to time 
which helps keep their stocks down. 
Domestic deliveries have been 
rather poor, but a pickup is ex- 
pected after January 1. Triple su- 
perphosphate is in good supply be- 
cause of several new producers. 

Potash. Shipments of domes- 
tic material continue against con- 
tracts, and although producers 
would like to see a better move- 
ment for this time of year, they 
feel shipments are satisfactory. 
Hearings will be held in another 
month or two in Washington re- 
garding imported potash by the 
Treasury dept., which is investigat- 
ing the situation pricewise. 


Philadel phia 
December 13, 1954 


The materials market remains 
quiet. Orders from farmers are dis- 
appointingly slow, and it is feared 
that when they do come into the 
market it may be physically im- 
possible to make complete delivery. 
Blood and tankage are fairly steady, 
while fish meal, castor pomace and 
nitrogenous tankage are higher and 
scarce. Bone meal is in somewhat 
scarce supply and price firm. The 
several forms of inorganic nitrogen 
are in slow demand and inventories 
are building up. There are ample 
supplies of both normal and triple 








superphosphate, and the potash 
movement is reported as seasonally 
average. 

Sulfate of Ammonia. The de- 
mand is very quiet and quite a good 
portion of the production is being 
stored awaiting calls for Spring 
mixing. 

Nitrate of Ammonia. The 
supply is more than ample and 
stocks are accumulating, which is 
somewhat unusual as compared 
with previous seasons. 

Nitrate of Soda. Trade is sea- 
sonally dull with stocks quite suf- 
ficient to cover all current require- 
ments. Better demand is expected 
when the Spring season gets under 
way. 

Blood-Tankage-Bone. Blood 
and tankage are in rather easy sup- 
ply. The former is quoted at $7 
per unit ammonia ($8.51 per unit 
N), here in the East, and $7.25 
($8.82 per unit N), Chicago. Tank- 
age is $6.25 ($7.59 per unit N), 
here and $7 to $7.25 ($8.51 to $8.82 
per unit N), Chicago. Steamed 
bone meal is stronger at $68 to 
$72.50 per ton, depending on loca- 
tion, and supply is limited. 

Castor Pomace. While still 
quoted at $30 per ton, this is defi- 
nitely nominal, as nothing is ob- 
tainable. Imported has been quoted 
at $45 and up. 

Fish Scrap. This is quite scarce 
and price has advanced, with men- 
haden meal at about $150 per ton 
and scrap $145. The production 
thus far in 1954 has been about 
even with 1953, but imports are 
greater. 

Phosphate Rock. Contract 
withdrawals are reported as sea- 
sonally normal and fairly satis- 
factory. 

Superphosphate. Supplies of 
both normal and triple are ade- 
quate to meet all present require- 
ments and there is room for im- 
provement in the demand. 

Potash. Deliveries against con- 
tracts are said to be keeping up to 
normal for this time of the year, 
and stocks are being accumulated 
for the increased demand expected 
to develop in the coming month. 
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ALUMINUM TANKS 


"Cole" can furnish your 
requirements in tanks 
of Steel, Aluminum and 
Stainless - Steel. 








menntuhed 1854 


ow ‘COLE Or. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 





20.5% NITROGEN 
DOUBLE DUTY PLANT FOOD 


AMNICAL contains 20.5% nitro- 
gen which will result in higher- 
than-ever yields of protein rich 
crops of all kinds. 

AMNICAL contains about 40% 
Calcium Carbonate with Magne- : 
sium Carbonate. 

AMNICAL'S nitrogen is in ap- 
proximately one-half nitrate form 
making it quick-acting and im- 
mediately available to crops. 
AMNICAL’S nitrogen is in ap- 
proximately one-half ammonia 
form—resistant to leaching, slow 
but steady-acting, gradually 
feeding the crop throughout the 
entire growing season. 
AMNICAL’S white 

color is your guar- 

antee of the purity 

of the raw materials 

employed in its 

production. 


Made in Italy 


Stock Up on AMNICAL Today! 


Exclusive Distributors 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Norfolk, Va. e Charleston, S.C. e Tampa, Fla. e Jackson, Miss. e Columbus, Ohio 





Alphabetical List of 


Advertisers 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

American Potash & Chemical Corp., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga................0.- 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga 

Barco Chemicals, Inc., Des Moines, Ia 

Berkshire Chemicals, Inc., New York City 

Bradley & Baker, New York City 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa 

Broadway Rubber Corp., Louisville, Ky 

Burlap Council, New York City 

Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo............. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Clark Equipt. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich 

Clover Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Cole, R. D. Mfg. Co., Newman, Ga 

Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 

Davison Chemical Co., division of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Baltimore, Md 

Diamond Alkali'Co;, Newark, Ni Jié......... 00000650055 

Duval Sulphur & Potash Co., Houston, Tex 

Dave Figchbein Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 

Fairfield Chem. Div., Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.. . 

Grand River Chem. Div., Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va 

Hough, The Frank G. Co., Libertyville, Ill 

Indian Jute Mills Association, New York City 


International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City.... 
International Minerals & Chemicals Corp., Chicago, IIl..... 


Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, O 
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KBH Corporation, Clarksdale, Miss............ 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa... . 

Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark............ 
Marietta Concrete Corp., Marietta, Ohio 

Alex M. McIver & Son, Charleston, S. C 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.......... 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 

Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 

New York City Second Cover 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. of Wash., Tacoma, Wash 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla 
Pioneer Pyrophyllite Products, Beverly Hills, Calif 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Agricultural Chemical Div. 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C . Third Cover 
Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif 
Power—Curve Conveyor Co., Denver, Colo.............. 
St. James Hotel, Baltimore, Md 
Sauerman Bros., Inc., Bellwood, Ill 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky 
Shell Chemical Corporation, Denver, Colo. 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga 
Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va 

Southwest Potash Corporation, New York City 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, III 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Ind..... 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 

The Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., Baltimore, Md 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York City 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, New York City 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 


United States Potash Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 











editorial 


The Fertilizer Industry 


RECENT survey by two members of the Arthur 

D. Little research staff shows a promising future 

for the fertilizer industry “ barring a serious recession.”’ 

In their report entitled ‘‘The Fertilizer Industry,”’ 

C. J. Matthew and S. E. Perkins traced development 

of NPK facilities, commenting that when current 

projects are completed competition will be more keen 
than in the past. 


A constant search for more concentrated sources of 
plant food is indicated by the trend toward high- 
analysis fertilizers which, in turn, will require more 
complex technological developments and higher plant 
costs. 


Profit margins, Matthew & Perkins claim, will 
probably be reduced to a level more comparable with 
that of the heavy chemical industry because of the 
increased competition, and this will be reflected by 
more research by fertilizer companies. 


Improving Relations 


(6, FFECTIVE Employee and Community Rela- 

tions”’ is the subject of a new Chamber of Com- 
merce publication. Although it reviews the activities 
of a company well outside the farm chemicals indus- 
try, The Steel Improvement and Forge co., it does 
present many ideas that might prove of value to any 
organization. 


Beset by labor troubles, poor employee relations 
and other ills, the company began in 1947 a program 
designed to build better relationships with the workers 
and their unions. Its effectiveness has been demon- 
strated by a lower level of labor disturbances, reduced 
Workmen’s Compensation premiums (despite asteadily 
increasing payroll), a better informed supervisory 
force and better neighbor relations. 


A management audit of the situation revealed that 
some executives were overloaded, resulting in poor at- 
tention to human problems and incomplete explana- 
tion of company policy. In addition, supervisors felt 
unsure of company policy, were not effective repre- 
sentatives of management and finally, too low a pri- 
ority had been given to human relations. 


Corrective action included initiation of a president- 
led employee communications program, organizational 
changes, switching reports of the personnel director 
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from the superintendent to the president, attendance 
of executives at meetings and seminars of national 
business organizations and a comprehensive program 
of communications. ° 


The latter phase included an employee newsletter, 
employee handbook, series of supervisory dinner meet- 
ings and an explanation cartoon book, ‘‘Let’s Take a 
Look at Our Business.”’ 


The newsletter is written by the president, C. S. 
Smith, and is sent out by first class mail to the home 
of every employee monthly or every six weeks. A few 
months after this was initiated, a questionnaire found 
that over 90 per cent of the workers and over 35 per 
cent of their families regularly read the paper. 


RYSTALLIZATION and determination of many 
elements in the employee relations policy re- 
sulted through working on the handbook. Purpose 
was defined in two parts—to make clear what benefits 
and treatment employees could expect and to explain 
what the company expects of its workers. 


The cartoon book followed a typical order step by 
step through the plant, showing where each job fit into 
the picture and designed to show the combined efforts 
necessary to turn an order into dollars. It has been 
distributed to employees, company friends and neigh- 
bors, open house visitors and institutions requesting 
the publication. 


Dinner meetings for the management group stressed 
dissemination of information about operation of the 
company and emphasized discussion of long range 
policies. 


Another step was a full-fledged open-house for em- 
ployees, their families and company neighbors. The 
booklet describes preparation for the event and shows 
pictures of some of the displays which dramatized the 
company and its operation. 


When business slackened in late 1949, management 
met the problem directly through a visual presentation 
delivered by the president to all employees, a program 
that showed the problem the company faced and the 
steps necessary to correct the situation. 


In this column, we cannot go into detail concerning 
all of the activities that are included in the program 
of this forgings company. If their ideas interest you, 
we suggest that you write the Chamber in Washington 
for a copy of the publication. 


It would seem that a management with foresight, 
one that takes the time to initiate and carry out an 
effective program in employee and neighbor relations, 
can do much to eliminate labor troubles, poor work- 
manship and other ills. 

GP. Tae. 
Editor 
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Chemieals 
1—IMC Triple Super 


International Min. & Chem. corp. is 
now Offering 46 per cent APA triple super- 
phosphate. An improved process produces 
the right particle size and chemical struc- 
ture for faster and more complete am- 
moniation with a texture that reduces 
pre-grinding problems. For samples and 
quotations 

Circe 1 on SERVICE CARD 


9—CSC Ammonia 


Completion of an expansion program at 
Sterlington, La., has doubled the ammonia 
capacity of Commercial Solvents and the 
company can assure a dependable, year- 
round supply. The NH; is available in 
tank cars. A technical data sheet and 48 
page ammonia bulletin is available. 

CIRCLE 2 oN SERVICE CARD 


3—Sterox AJ 


Monsanto’s Sterox AJ is a wetting agent 
that helps produce a better conditioned 
superphosphate with more efficient con- 
version and lower processing costs. Pro- 
ducers can use 60° Baumé acid, eliminating 
the conversion step. For more infor- 
mation 

CIRCLE 3 oN SERVICE CARD 


4—Fortier NH; 


Anhydrous ammonia is now available 
from the Fortier plant of American 
Cyanamid for both direct application and 
fertilizer formulation. For complete in- 
formation on this new source of supply 

CIRCLE 4 ON SERVICE CARD 


5—Espersol Solvents 

Espersol solvents from Eastern States 
Chem. have proven ‘deal for BHC, lindane, 
DDT, toxaphene, dieldrin and other toxi- 
cants and are not phytotoxic in the desired 
concentrations, The company claims high 
quality and exceptional uniformity with 
adequate inventories, insuring short notice 
delivery. Catalogs and specifications are 
available. 

CircLE 5 ON SERVICE CARD 


6—Stabilized Heptachlor 


_ Handling properties of the new stabil- 
ized heptachlor in fertilizer mixtures will 
enable formulators to cash in on corn root- 
worm control, says the Velsicol corp. 
Advantages include assured stability, no 
handling problems or offensive odors, 
proved uniform effectiveness and immedi- 
ate delivery of all concentrate formulations, 
For information 
CIRCLE 6 ON SERVICE CARD 


7—HLB Calculations 


How do you figure HLB numbers? 
Atlas Powder has a pamphlet useful to 
all who use surfactants which shows how 
you figure the HLB number, the Atlas 
system for determining which surface 
active agent to use for a particular 
material, 

CircLE 7 oN SERVICE CarD 
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FREE INFORMATION to help you 


solve fertilizer, pesticide problems 
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8—Cooper Emulsifiers 


Wm. Cooper & Nephews offers a com- 
plete line of pesticide emulsifiers to fit 
every need. They perform with either 
aliphatic or aromatic solvents, are effective 
in hard and soft water and assure shelf 
life and field performance. For samples, 
specifications and formulation sheets 

CIRCLE 8 ON SERVICE CARD 


9—Granular Clays 


Attapulgus clay is available in granular 
grades for formulation of soil pesticides. 
If interested in these grades, you can 
obtain samples and a data sheet. 

CIRCLE 9 ON SERVICE CARD 


10—Agrimuls 
A booklet on the new series or Agrimul 
pesticide emulsifiers has been issued by 
Nopco Chemical. For a copy 
CircLE 10 on SERVICE CARD 





How to use the 


READER SERVICE 
CARD 


® Circle number of 
literature you 
want. 

® Print or type your 
name, position, 
company and address. 


® Clip and mail 
the Service Card. 




















Materials Handling 


11—Michigan Tractor Shovel 


Clark Equipment’s Michigan tractor 
shovel features a “bonus in every bucket,” 
more than two yards capacity in the one 
yard capacity bucket without sacrifice of 
stability or traction. Two double acting 
cylinders provide tremendous breaking 
out power, enabling the operator to work 
the bucket while it is buried deep in a pile. 
For specifications and a lease plan data 
sheet 

CIRCLE 11 ON SERVICE CARD 


12—Sauerman Scraper 

Design of scrapers from Sauerman Bros. 
permits location of highly machined parts 
outside the building away from corrosion 
and dust—only the crescent scraper and 
cables contact the material. They can be 
designed to operate on the top of non 
caving material allowing the scraper to 
break down any high faces. Units are 
built for hourly capacities of from 20 to 
600 cubic yards. For a catalog on bulk 
storage and field reports 

CiRcLE 12 oN SERVICE CARD 


13—Car Spotting 

A catalog from Link-Belt reviews the 
company’s electric car spotters which per- 
mit one man to spot six loaded railroad 
cars at a time or to handle other horizontal 
haulage jobs. Included is engineering 
information, calculation instructions and 
typical layouts for both car spotters and 


car pullers. 
CIRCLE 13 ON SERVICE CARD 


14—Bulkmobile Body 

Designed for big jobs, the Bulkmobile 
Transport Body will save up to 75 per cent 
on handling time alone, says Baughman 
Mfg. A new bulletin describes construction 
features including all-hydraulic operation 
of the body conveyor, discharge accessories, 
compartmented interior, externally con- 


. trolled compartmented doors and other 


data. 
CIRCLE 14 ON SERVICE CARD 


15—Towmotor Plans 

Towmotor corp. now offers a leasing or 
time payment plan for those purchasing 
its fork trucks and tractors. The units 
can be purchased on lease with small 
monthly rental payment or with minimum 
down and monthly payments. For a 
descriptive folder 

Circe 15 ON SERVICE CARD 


16—Box Car Unloader 

A new box car unloader bulletin has 
been issued by Stephens Adamson Mfg. 
Use of the unit is limited to relatively free 
flowing materials and provides an eco- 
nomical solution for requirements exceed- 
ing the output of hand operated power 
shovels but not requiring large rotary 
dump installations. For a copy 

CircLE 16 ON SERVICE CARD 
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17—Lease Plan 

Lewis-Shepard Products has announced 
a 6-Way Procurement Plan which makes 
it possible for industrial truck purchasers 
to utilize lease, time-payment, rental, out- 
right purchase, truck trial or trade-in 
methods. For a brochure describing the 
plan in detail 

CIRCLE 17 ON SERVICE CARD 


18—Baker-Lull 

Full information is available on the 
Baker Lull model 20, 12 cu. ft. Shoveloader 
selling for $3395. Lift height is 7 feet with 
a lifting capacity of 1,500 lbs. Loader 
arms are located in front of the operator 
for safety and visibility and a variety of 
attachments is available. A bulletin is 
available. 
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19—Preventive Maintenance 


A reprint has been issued by Elwell- 
Parker Electric on preventive maintenance 
for industrial trucks, covering the import- 
ance of correct lubrication, principal causes 
of breakdown, record-keeping and other 
related subjects. 
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20—Yale Trucks 


Yale & Towne gasoline, diesel and LPG 
industrial lift trucks in capacities from 
1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. are described in a new 
12 page bulletin. Included is a chart 
providing a check sheet of specifications, 
and Yale features are shown in cut-away 
photographs. 
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21—Magcoa Hand Trucks 


The new line of Magcoa magnesium 
hand trucks features lightness, all-bolted 
construction and a choice of models and 
accessories. A bulletin shows design, 
features and applications of the recently- 
redesigned units. 

CIRCLE 21 ON SERVICE CARD 


Process Equipt. 
22—Uni-Blenders 


Technical bulletins are available on 
Poulsen Uni-Blenders, compounding plants 
for pesticide formulation. These are com- 


plete, ready to run units, designed for 
maximum hourly production of quality 
products at minimum costs. The dual 
type plant elevates, mixes, pulverizes and 
packages dust concentrates and field 
strength dusts including those involving 
liquid impregnation. Stock models have 
mixer capacities of from 40 to 100 cu. ft. 
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23— Hardinge Feeder 


During the past year the Hardinge 
constant-weight feeder has been accepted 
by a number of fertilizer manufacturers, 
says the producer. The feeder provides 
accurate blending, requires only low head 
room and in most cases handles material 
delivered by a belt conveyor. For a catalog 
Sheet 
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24— Mix-Maullers 


The Simpson Mix-Muller is the subject 
of a new bulletin answering questions 
about mulling and describing applications 
in preparing dry, wetted and plastic mix- 
tures. Detailed specifications are included 
on 13 models in the new Simpson series. 
Another feature is a conversion table for 
interpolating measurement of various sub- 
stances into cubic feet as an aid in deter- 
mining capacity requirements. 
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25—Control Valve 


Complete details of a new type of con- 
trol valve for handling solids in suspension, 
acids or other bulk materials in pipe lines 
are contained in a brochure from the Red 
Jacket co. The valve can be operated man- 
ually or hydraulically. 
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Packaging 
26—Lamo-Pack Bags 


According to Arkell & Smiths, tests 
prove that the A&S Lamo-Pack bag is 
twice as effective a moisture barrier as 
usual kraft sacks. The bags cost 10 per 
cent less than double asphalt lined kraft, 
have less paper stiffness and permit an 
easier closure operation. For additional 
information 
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34—Shattuck Molybdate 
35—TL-6 Tracto-Loader 
36—Rotocycle Meters 
37—Saco Bag Conveyor 
38—Baughman Bulkmobile 
39—Sweco Separators 


See the Industry News section, pages 
20-21 for information on these 
Reader Service numbers— 





40—HFC Payloader 
41—Sargent Dryer 
42—pH Determination 
43—Penco Steel Ramps 
44—Magline Conveyor 
45—Neoprene Lining 














Miseellaneous 


27—Doane Services 

A booklet is available from. Doane Agri- 
cultural Service describing its services 
offered in research on products sold to or 
bought from farmers, potential sales, mar- 
ket trends, new products and other prob- 
lems in selling to the farmer. 
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28—Flo-Mix Unit 

The Flo-Mix applicators distributed by 
Plantation Fertilizers permit ammonia 
applicators to apply any desired NPK 
ratio. They are sold complete, ready to 
receive a 500 gallon tank on the full 
floating trailer. For prices 
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29—Productive Maintenance 


General Electric describes five steps to 
productive maintenance in a new manual. 
The increasing steps toward automation, 
points out GE, make it essential that you 
consider the demands the trend will make 
on your electrical maintenance program. 
The publication shows how to get more 
maintenance out of every dollar in your 
budget. 
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30—Buehler Tanks 


Storage, service and trailer or mobile 
applicator tanks for handling NHs are 
offered by Buehler Tank & Welding 
Works. Sizes range from 500 to 1,000 
gallon capacities and the trailer tanks are 
available in two and four wheel models. 
For a descriptive catalog 
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31—Kaiser Plants 
The work done by Kaiser Engineers in 
the chemical field is outlined in a recent 
brochure. Included are short case histories 
of some of the projects in which the 
organization has engaged. 
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32—S&L Catalog 


A complete S&L catalog includes data 
on five new additions to the company’s 
line of fittings for the anhydrous ammonia 
industry. All are ruggedly constructed of 
steel to deliver maximum capacities under 
all load conditions. 
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33—Air-Grip Clutch 


Features of the new Dodge Mfg. Air- 
Grip Clutch are reviewed in a four page 
bulletin. In addition to information on 
air control and release valves, there are 
data on clutch sizes, dimensions, bore 
sizes, weights and list prices. 
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Farm CHEMICALS 





Buyers’ Guide 


Classified Index to Advertisers in ‘Farm Chemicals’ 


ALDRIN 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shell Chemical Co., Agr. Chem. Div., Denver, Colo, 


AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
Grand River Chem. Div., Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, New York City 


AMMONIA APPLICATORS 
KBH Corp., Clarksdale, Miss. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
Monsanto Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE 
See Sulfate of Ammonia 


BAGS—Multiwall-Paper 


International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., N. Y. C. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York City 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., N. Y. C. 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg., Louisville, Ky. 


BAG FILLING MACHINES 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


BHC AND LINDANE 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga.. 
Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. J. 
Pennsylvannja Salt Mfg. Co., of Wash., Tacoma, 


Wash. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem. Div. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BONE PRODUCTS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BROKERS 


Ashcraft-W sown _Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson. Inc., Philadelphia. Pa. 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 


CARS AND CART 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
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CASTOR POMACE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Shuey & Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


CHLORDANE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta. Ga. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CLAY 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


CONDITIONERS 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 


Keim, Samuel D.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 


CONVEYORS 
Power-Curve Conveyor Co., Denver, Colo. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill 
COPPER SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. y. ic 

Jackle, Frank R.. New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 


CUSTOM PESTICIDE FORMULATION 
Barco Chemicals, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 


DDT 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. 

Pittsburgh Coke & ‘Chem. Co., Agr. Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DIELDRIN 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shell Chem. Corp., Agr. Chem. Div., Denver, Colo. 


DILUENTS 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co.. Atlanta, Ga. 
aay "ies Producers, Beverly Hills, 


Cal 

Pittssargh Coke & Chem. Co.. Agr. Chem, Div., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., Baltimore, Mq 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 


ELEVATORS 


Power-Curve Conveyor Co., Denver, Colo. 
Link-Belt Co.. Chicago, Ill. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Marietta Concrete Corporation, Marietta, Ohio 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


FERTILIZER—Liquid 
Clover Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FERTILIZER—Mixed 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Davison Chemical Co., div. of W. R. Grace & Co,, 
Baltimore, Md. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


FILLERS 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FULLER’S EARTH 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


FUNGICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Agr. Chem. Div. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


HERBICIDES 


Barco Chemicals, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 

Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. J. 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem. Div. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HERBICIDES—Oils 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 


HOPPERS & SPOUTS 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind, 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSECTICIDES 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y¥. C. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Barco Chemicals, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 

Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 

Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. J. 

Fairfield Chem. Div., Food Mach. & Chem. Corp., 
New York City 

Pennsylvanna Salt Mfg. Co., of Wash, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem. Div. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shell Chem. Coes, ‘Agr. Chem. Div., Denver, Colo. 


TRON SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta. Ga. 


KAOLIN 
Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co.. Baiiimore Md. 


LEAD ARSENATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 


LIMESTONE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. ¥. C. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 


MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 


Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINER Y—Acidulating 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 


MACHINERY=Grinding and Pulverizing 


Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
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MACHINERY—Material Handling 


Clark Equipt. Co.., rca, Mach. Div., Ben- 
ton Harbor, 

Hough, The Frank G. Co., Libertyville, Ill. 

Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Poulsen Co., Los Angeles. Calif. 

Power-Curve Conveyor Co., Denver, Colo. 

Sauerman Bros. Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 


Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Power Transmission 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY 


Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIL 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


MAGNESIUM SULFATE 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 


MANGANESE SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


MANURE SALTS 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 


MINOR ELEMENTS 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


NITRATE OF POTASH 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 


NITRATE OF SODA 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Il. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


NITROGEN MATERIALS—Organic 


American Agricultual Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

{nternational Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R.. New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Smith Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOZZLES—Spray 


Monarch Mfg. Works. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, II. 


PARATHION 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C, 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il!. 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


POTASH=Muriate 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., N. Y. C. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co.,(Duval Potash) Atlanta,Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co., Houston, Tex. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Il. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C, 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 
Southwest Potash Corporation, New York City 
United States Potash Co., N. Y. C. 


POTASH—Sulfate 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., N. Y. C. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 


PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


PYROPHYLLITE 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
— Producers, Beverly Hills, 
alif. 


REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


SCALES—Including Automatic Baggers 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


SCRAPER MACHINES 
Sauerman Bros., Inc., Chicago, II, 


SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


SHOVEL LOADERS 
Clark Equipt. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Hough, The Frank G. Co., Libertyville, Ill. 
Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, O. 


SPRAYS 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, Ill. 


STORAGE BUILDINGS 


Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Marietta Concrete Corporation, Marietta, Ohio 


STORAGE TANKS 
Broadway Rubber Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cole, R. D., Manufacturing Co., Newnan, Ga. 


SULFATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultura! Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULFATE OF POTASH—MAGNESIA 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


SULFUR 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta. Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULFUR—Dusting & Spraying 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Div., Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 


SULFURIC ACID 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, II. 

Lion Oil Company, E] Dorado, Ark. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C, 

Davison Chemical Co., div. of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TALC 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


TANKAGE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Il. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TANKS—NH3 and Liquid N 
Broadway Rubber Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cole, R. D. Manufacturing Co., Newnan, Ga. 
KBH Corporation, Clarksdale, Miss. 


TOXAPHENE 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr., Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2. 4-D 


Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. J. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2, 4, 5-T 
Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. J. 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr. Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UREA & UREA PRODUCTS 


Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Grand River Chem. Div., Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.¥.C 


VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZINC SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


Farm CuHemicars 





A Thought for the New Year 


A thought for consideration as we enter 


the new year.— 


Confidence is similar to a pebble in a 


lake—it forms ever widening circles. 


POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA 

Carlsbad. New Mexico 

General Sales Office....1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Midwestern Sales Office. ...First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office....Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








RGANIC AMMONIATI 


SULPHUR & POTASH 


VEGETABLI 


OIL MEALS 
& FEEDSTUFF! 


KINSON CO. 


Jackson, 
Columbus, ¢ 











